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The eyes of Mrs. Consumer are the eyes that must be attracted 
and held if your product is to be successfully merchandised. ; 
Full color “U-S” EYE-PETIZED labels are designed to drama- AT POINT OF SALE 
tize your product and its use—at point of sale and point of use. 
For maximum eye appeal, appetite appeal, and sales appeal om 
in your package, do as hundreds of progressive packers and a, 
distributors are doing—use “U-S” EYE-PETIZED labels. For kK 
complete details, phone or write for a “U-S” representative. ' 
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policies and service. 


~} simplicity of adjustments for easy operation. These 
labelers made in three types (adjustable and non- 
adjustable), are designed to handle a wide range 
of work at high or low speeds, 

Spot and full body labels are readily handled 
on heavy duty models, : 


BRAND NEW 248 page FMC CATALOG contains full details of FMC-KYLER Labelers and 


A FAMOUS NAME IN 
CANNING MACHINERY! 


In line with a policy of continually broadening its service to the food proc- 
essing industry FMC has acquired the Kyler plant at Westminster, Md., 
which manufactures the well known Kyler line of labelers and boxers. In 
planning your Plant Modernization Program, be sure to consider the advan- 
tages of installing labelers and boxers that are backed by FMC’s reputation 


FMC-KYLER boxers are made in two types, 
motor driven or hand operated. All sizes 
have one-piece main frame construction, are 
extremely rigid, and have great strength 
and durability. Maximum speed with mini- 
mum man power and floor space 
are outstanding features. 


Boxers, as well as FMC’s complete line of food pr 
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EDITORIALS 


heartfelt thanksgiving to its Creator for blessings 

received in any year it is this nation, and this time. 
Turn back to Thanksgiving day one year ago and you 
find that we were engaged in two dreadful wars, one 
on each side of us, with the outcomes decidedly cloudy 
and filled with fears. Predictions were plentiful that 
these wars would go on for years, with the terrible 
losses of life, and with the tremendous waste and de- 
struction of arms and equipment, to say nothing of 
the rapid piling up of astronomical figures of debt and 
with no end in sight. The casualty lists of our armed 
forces were steadily mounting higher and higher in 
their sickly spiral, and there was little that prompted 
thoughts of thanksgiving, then. In fact we were as 
near despair as we ever were in our history. Not even 
the most superoptimist could see anything hopeful 
either for the war ending early or for the business of 
the country. 

Yet in the first six months of our new year we saw 
the desperate war in Europe come to a sudden and 
complete end, to be followed only two months later by 
the defeat and collapse of Japan, and the ending of this 
greatest of world wars. And victory perched tri- 
umphantly upon our banners. That was cause enough 
for a whole year of thanksgivings. And these were 
not lacking. 

Instead of our business enterprise being thrown out 
of gear and wrecked by this sudden cessation of the 
wars, we have suffered nothing of the kind. Much 
was made of the dangers of reconversion to a peace 
time basis, and needless fears were aroused by the 
thovchtless, but their doleful predictions are proving 
all .rong and we are going about adjusting ourselves 
in» sane and sensible manner, as is the way with us 
Am vieans. 

‘od are we blessed? Turn to the reports that are 


hanks ever a nation had cause for 


co: ‘g out of the war torn countries, both the con- 
q) | and the liberated, and compare their conditions 
vi our practically untouched economy and ample 


ig conditions. These pictures have been given us 
d ' this past week. Our fine Ally, Great Britain, 
v nore severe food restrictions than during the ac- 
ti ar; with a housing shortage running into the 
ri ‘s of needed homes; with a coal shortage that 
( _ but insure misery and sickness for a great mass 
( ‘Y people. Russia which too many seem to think 
} red in full as soon as the enemy had been driven 
( ‘ow shows 25 million homeless and the winter 

now beat down upon them. They lost 17 million 
h of cattle to the marauders, and 20 million swine 
carried off by these invaders. They are now with- 
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out sufficient farming tools, seed and fertilizers, and 
they must get through the long winter, the whole popu- 
lation on restricted diets, not enough medical drugs, 
etc., to fight the plagues which follow hunger and want. 
Their great farming regions which used to produce 
the grain and sugar as needed, as well as their fac- 
tories, industries and farm buildings were ground 
down flat in the battles which raged over their great 
food basket, the Ukraine, and now they have to make 
out on seriously reduced rations. 


The same reports say that 800,000 people in Poland 
are living in dugouts, caves and holes, with winter 
present there now, and little or no coal, food or cloth- 
ing, and in all these countries inflation is running wild, 
hardest of course on the poor. 


And so the story goes throughout all Europe, and 
now Japan and China, together with the other coun- 
tries of Asia may be added to this doleful list—all 
suffering from the need of food, medicines, but espe- 
cially coal as winter is coming or has come to all of 
them, and the coal supply is meagre. Our UNRRA 
is doing all it can towards relief, but at most it is 
such a huge task that the results seem trifling. Truely 
the world has been stricken, and is now suffering want 
and sickness—all but our own blessed country, and 
some others of our hemisphere. Authorities in position 
to know say that this country can contribute a large 
share of the supplies to help these starving and freez- 
ing peoples without serious hardship to any of us. 
Practically speaking we have suffered nothing in this 
matter of bodily comforts from this war, though our 
casualties have been heavy and are heartrending—but 
if we remain deaf to the cries of hunger from the rest 
of the world, while we have plenty, any thanksgiving 
today will be hypocritical, and will most certainly not 
call down blessings upon us. 


What can we do? Well what would you do if you 
knew your neighbor was without food and coal as these 
winter days come on? You’d share your supplies with 
your neighbor, of course. These people are our neigh- 
bors, and there must be some way for us, as a nation, 
to turn the generosity of our people into active chan- 
nels, and get the food and supplies to them. Our Legis- 
lators, National and State, could do nothing more meri- 
torious, or as productive of real thanksgivings among 
these starving peoples, as to turn all attention upon 
this problem; arrange ways and means of getting the 
food collected, and then shipped, and promptly. As a 
nation we say, and mean it: “Take a good share of our 
supplies, and send it over; we will tighten our belts if 
need be, and not complain.” You feel that way and 
so does everyone else. Yet our National Law makers 
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seem slow to appropriate the necessary money for 
even the UNRRA, our great relief agency, or to help 
hasten the relief that must come from all of us at once. 
They talk labor and whatnot while people starve and 
freeze. They ought to be told that we want them to 
take firm hold of this matter of relief for the war 
torn, and to be generous about it. If you lack the feel- 
ing of humanity in this—and you most certainly do 
not—then look at it from a money saving viewpoint. 
If the starving and freezing in the world are left un- 
assisted you may expect over there the very worst in 
the matter of revolutions, and the entry of all our 
worst enemies who fatten on such debacles. And you 
get what we mean. We cannot live in peace and plenty 
in this country if the world goes into hunger revolu- 
tions and more wars. The starving will naturally 
turn covetous eyes upon this richest nation on earth, 
and they will try to get a share of this for themselves. 
That is the price from a business standpoint, if we 
neglect to do the humanitarian act of helping feed the 
hungry, of clothing the naked, and keeping warm the 
freezing, to say nothing of the prevention of the epi- 
demics of sickness and scourges that can and will come 
out of this and which will ultimately cover the whole 
world. We can’t any more be isolationists on this score 
than we could have been on the wars we had to fight. 
Having done this good act then we will be able to 
feel all the joy of a real Thanksgiving, and the hungry 
and cold peoples will be eternally grateful to us. 


INFLATION—If you have been reading the reports 
of the awful conditions in the countries ravished by 
the war you cannot help but have noted that inflation 
settled down on each one of them like an ominous bird 
of prey. Inflation almost always follows every war but 
so far we have fortunately avoided it, and despite the 
apparent hopefulness of some few that we may be al- 
lowed “just a little inflation,” it is devoutedly to be 
hoped that nothing of the kind will occur. Inflation, 
an unmixed evil, fattens and grows on its own poison. 
The shortsighted think that they can get away with 
some of the early easy money which inflation creates 
but they will find that everyone of them loses every 
cent he gained, and a great deal more, since all business 
suffers. Inflation is just a big drunk which lasts for 
but a short time, and then the headache! 

The experiences of today are in front of you, but 
if you are not too young to recall the First World War, 
or rather the results following it, you have an un- 
deniable example that happened within your own time. 
Following a misleading lull of a few months after the 
1918 Armistice (which we celebrated this week), 
prices began shooting upwards. There was a big for- 
eign demand for American goods then, as there will 
be in the years to come, and most people wanted to buy 
more goods than were available, also even as today. 
Workers were earning better wages, and the supply 
of goods did not keep up with the demand, again just 
as is the case today. With no restrictions on prices 
all began bidding against all others and prices simply 
went over the moon. This slowed down buying, and 
the markets soon flopped. Men lost their jobs, from 
lack of buying demand, and thousands, yes millions 
went bankrupt, farmers lost their farms, and ruin 


6 


stalked in the high places. They ceased recording ‘he 


suicides so numerous were they, and the panic vas 
on. That was the end of the inflation drunk. It is ve- 
cent enough not to be necessary to repeat the tragedies, 
and the lean years the country went through aftoer- 
wards; but the pattern is so exactly similar to today’s 
that we will all have to do our bit to stave off inflation, 

To avoid the impending disaster OPA regulations 
and prices will have to be continued, and be supported 
by all, as we did our armies in the war just ended. 
Here is a real case where an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Don’t be misled by the short- 
sighted after quick profits. Success lies in the long 
pull, not in the short one. The country is making a 
good fight, as a test showed that the great majority of 
business men preferred the continuation of price con- 
trols, as against the lifting of all price restrictions. 
We can come to that relief later on when production 
is more in keeping with demand, and buying is not so 
hectic as it is today. 

Speaking about the ending of subsidies by June 30th 
of next year, Corn Canners Service Bureau quoted some 
members, and their remarks apply directly to this 
inflation matter. See if you don’t think so. We quote 
them as given, and there are no names attached to the 
report, or here. 

“Removal of subsidies will mean an increase of 7ec- 
10c per dozen in production costs. However, we must 
eventually return to peace time competitive operations 
and we prefer to make this transition while business 
is active and some measure of prosperity prevails. 
Why not get on our own in 1946?” 

“If I knew the future, I would not have to run a 
cannery. In these uncertain times anything can hap- 
pen. Elimination of subsidies to growers would have 
to be made up by canners.” 

“The price of sweet corn is going to have to be in 
line with field corn and soybeans. In fact, it should be 
higher due to shortage of farm labor. There has to be 
some incentive before packers can secure acreage!” 

“We believe labor supply for farms and processing 
will determine the acreage and that price is secondary 
but that full acreage cannot be secured at less than 
1945 prices.” 

“This action must be taken sooner or later. Mivht 
just as well experience the change over in 1946 as later 
on. Let the industry work out its own problem wi th- 
out the Government dipping into it.” 


“Believe the industry will be sobered by responsi )il- 


ity into most careful industry planning. Controls : re, 
at the best, awkward, uneven, slow and too depend :nt 
on political considerations to succeed, except in em: rg- 


encies. An industry that gets used to using a eri ‘ch | 


will never be able to walk alone.” 

“We must face this issue sometimes so why no’ in 
1946 when most canners can afford to cut acreag : if 
necessary.” 


“Competition will take care of all factors. We an 5 


our business before and we can do it again.” 


‘All subsidies should be abolished at the same t. ne, 
then growers would have no preference crops.” 

They are just rolling up their sleeves to do the ob, 
the good old USA way! 
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¢ JBSIDIES TO END WITH THE 1945 CROP SEASON 


Stabilization Director explains problems to be considered in termination of wartime food 


subsidies—Maintence of stable and constant overall cost of living will be guiding factor. 


November 9 statement in full. 


Judge John C. Collet, Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator in the Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion, November 9th 
issued the following statement in an- 
nouncing Government plans for with- 
drawing wartime food subsidies: 


“The Government proposes to end vir- 
tually all wartime food subsidies by 
June 20, 1946. These subsidies were 
authorized by Congress and initiated in 
order to stimulate production to meet 
the necessities of war while keeping a 
stable cost of living. The record shows 
that this objective has been accom- 
plished. Between May 1943, when food 
subsidies were first used on a substantial 
scale, and V-J Day the cost of living 
rose only 3.2 per cent. Retail food prices 
were brought down by 1.5 percent. At 
the same time, despite acute manpower 
shortages, food production in 1943, 1944 
and 1945 rose from 6 to 10 per cent above 
the already high level reached in 1942, 
the year before subsidies were used. 


“Food subsidies have cost considerable 
money. For the current fiscal year alone 
Congress authorized expenditure of 
$1,798,000,000 for this purpose. Consis- 
tent with the general policy of removing 
wartime controls and regulations, they 
should be eliminated as soon as it is 
practicable to do so. 

“But due regard must be observed for 
the stabilization of the cost of living, 
continued production needs, and the 
financial interest of the producer. Care 
must be taken in raising price teilings 


on these few food items to avoid a gen- 
eral increase in the cost of living. On 
the other hand, if subsidy payments to 
producers would be suddenly discontin- 
ued w'‘hout permitting an upward ad- 
juste it in price ceilings, the result 


duce rs 
reducy 
be 


e a drastic reduction in the pro- 
income, which like too drastic 
us in income generally, should 
led. 

-ceomplish the elimination of sub- 
sidi 1f at the same time increase the 
ceil srices on the affected commod- 
itic ‘out increasing the general cost 
of |} vequires a careful synchroniza- 
tio ‘ose events with decreases which 
ave occurred or which may rea- 
« expected to occur in the prices 


of bsidized items affecting the gen- 
er of living, so that the result 
W! « fairly constant and stable over- 
al living. 

the standpoint of certainty in 
st 2 living costs, it would be de- 
S$} efore removing the subsidy on 
a ular commodity, to wait until 
th ‘val cost of living had declined 
su! ly to offset an increase in the 
pi that commodity. But this would 
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very probably continue the stimulating 
effect of the subsidy on production so 
long that the supply of the commodity 
would be too large to enable the pro- 
ducer to sell at a higher price when the 
subsidy was withdrawn. He would then 
suffer the same drastic cutback in income 
which would now result from elimination 
of the subsidy without a corresponding 
increase in ceiling prices. Hence, in an- 
nouncing any long range plan for the 
removal of subsidies, not only must the 
elimination of subsidies be gradual in the 
interest of a stabilized cost of living but 
also, in order to protect the producer, 
there must be some anticipation of gen- 
eral decreases in the cost of commod- 
ities which are not subsidized. 

“We believe the time has come to 
proceed with a plan for the removal of 
subsidizes. Termination of some sub- 
sidies will not affect retail prices at all. 
Increases in retail prices which result 
from termination of other subsidies are 
expected to be offset by declines in retail 
prices of other commodities. The termin- 
ation program has been planned to pre- 
vent an increase in the overall cost of 
living. Between July and September 
1945, the cost of living for the nation 
declined four-tenths of one per cent, 
while retail food prices fell 1.6 per cent. 

“The withdrawal of subsidies on but- 
ter and peanut butter at the end of Octo- 
ber 1945 were the first steps in this 
program. Retail price increases for these 
commodities were more than offset by 
declines in the retail prices of potatoes, 
an important item in the food budget of 
the American family, and of some other 
items. 

“In announcing a long range plan it 
is impractical to announce the exact date 
when each subsidy will be removed. This 
is true because of the inability to pre- 
dict with exactness when compensating 
future cost of living decreases will occur. 
Another obstacle to a rigid time-table 
lies in the fact that in some instances 
and with respect to some commodities, 
the advance announcement of the ter- 
mination of the subsidy on those com- 
modities might result in hoarding by the 
producer and wholesaler and the with- 
holding from the consumer of products 
on which the production subsidy had been 
paid in order to realize the additional 
profit incident to an increase in the ceil- 
ing price. Then, too, production needs 
may necessitate adjustments upward in 
a few commodities within the period pre- 
ceding final termination. 

“It is the judgment of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Price Administrator 
and myself that the following schedule 
on the commodities stated therein can 
be adhered to: 


45 


The 


Canned grapefruit juice—the subsidy 
expires automatically with the selling of 
the 1944-45 crop and will not be renewed 
on the 1945-46 crop. 

Vegetable shortening—to be termin- 
ated not later than December 31, 1945. 

Cheese—to be terminated not later 
than February 28, 1946. 

Pork—roll back subsidy of $1.30 per 
live hundred-weight to be terminated not 
later than March 31, 1946; the remaining 
pork subsidy, now 40c per live hundred- 
weight, to be terminated not later than 
June 30, 1946. 


“To be terminated not later than the 
end of the 1945 crop season: 

Canned and frozen vegetables. 

Dry edible beans. 

Prunes. 

Raisins. 

“To be terminated not later than June 
30, 1946: 

Dairy production payments. 

Regional fluid milk. 

Feeder cattle. 

Beef. 

Sheep and lambs. 

Flour. 

“No final determination has been made 
as to the ending of the subsidies on sugar 
and oil seed, and payments to non-proces- 
sing slaughterers. 

“Furthermore, it may be necessary to 
request Congress to approve the exten- 
sion, in whole or in part, of a few sub- 
sidy payments beyond the present statu- 
tory termination dates. I have requested 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Office of Price Administration to study 
the need for extension and to report the 
results to me. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has 
directed attention to the desirability of 
letting the producer know as nearly as 
possible when particular subsidies are to 
be terminated, in order that he may 
make his production plans accordingly. 
That objective is very desirable and not- 
ice of the exact date, within the period 
stated in the above schedule, when a par- 
ticular subsidy is to be terminated, will 
be given as far in advance as practicable. 
Notice of the termination of subsidies on 
commodities not included in the schedule 
will be given when those dates are fixed 
and can with propriety be announced. 

“The Government will take all prac- 
tical steps to prevent windfall inventory 
profits that might occur as a result of 
price increases when subsidies are with- 
drawn. Such profits at the expense of the 
public are in principle unjustifiable. The 
prospects of getting them, moreover, 
might stimulate producers, dealers and 
distributors to hoard these commodities 
and thus disrupt the normal flow of 
goods to the consumer.” 
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THE NEED FOR THOUGHT 


Reading between the lines—An unfortunate example of lack of thought—Things to be 
avoided—By BETTER PROFITS 


It is some times well to re-read some 
editorial or article in any publication, 
reading between the lines as we may, 
in order to get from it all the informa- 
tion possible. I should say this is more 
true than usual when going over the edi- 
torial in November 5th, THE CANNING 
TRADE. Read again if you will, with me, 
a part of this. 

“The taste for canned foods on the 
part of the public is genuine and con- 
tinuing, and it will take more than you 
have produced in any one year yet, to 
over supply the demand—always pro- 
vided the goods are of an entirely ac- 
ceptable quality. And you understand 
what that means as well as we do. If 
the industry kills this splendid popular 
feeling through trying to fool it with 
poor goods, it will be nothing less than 
a calamity. But it will take the action 
of every single one in the industry— 
eanner, broker, distributor and retailer— 
to insure that continuing prosperity. In 
the first place the canner must pack the 
quality, the broker must pass it on for 
exactly what it is, and similarly the dis- 
tributor and the retailer—with no exag- 
gerations as to the exact quality at the 
retailing end.” 

Just hold to this thought for a moment 
and go with me to a consideration of a 
portion of a recent editorial re: the 
action of a coast packer in insisting that 
his 1945 pack of coast fruits would not 
be marketed under his principal label be- 
cause of the slightly lessened sugar con- 
tent in comparison to that of former 
years. And the passing comment that it 
did seem as if every useful purpose 
would have been served if the statement 
had been made on the label of all 1945 
packs that the sugar content was slightly 
less than usual because of conditions. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Then too, I wish you could have been 
a dinner guest with us a week ago, the 
wife of a friend and her five year old 
son. Both are lovers of a well known 
mixture of vegetable juices. I like it too. 
We all lifted our glasses at the same 
time and imagine our expressions when 
the flavor of what we drank was much 
more tart than usual. The guest sug- 
gested lemon juice had been added. The 
good wife rescued the labeled can from 
the garbage and we all read it with care. 
No mention of any change in the for- 
mula. The next day the remainder of 
the contents of a 46 ounce can were taken 
back to the retailer from whom the can 
was bought. His explanation was, that 
he felt the packer had added an excess 
of beet juice. Those drinking the juice 
at our house are still in their general 
state of good health, so we could not have 
been the victims of a “flat sour.” And it 


is rather unlikely the manager of the 
store where the beverage was bought was 
only a single other individual to notice 
the difference in flavor. No, it seems as if 
the packers had, inadvertently or not, 
changed the balance at least of the time 
tried formula. It is needless to state 
that if this was done with intent that 
some mention of the change ought: to 
have been made on the label. 

Yesterday we ate dinner at the home 
of a young lady whose dad formerly 
raised Early Telehone peas in his back 
yard garden. She was familiar with the 
flavor of really fresh green peas, picked 
at the proper time to insure delicacy of 
texture and flavor. She has been keeping 
house for a few years, sets a good table 
and what do you think she removed from 
the ice box as she prepared the dinner. 
A box of frozen peas! She did not apol- 
ogize, no apology was necessary but she 
did say; “You know, I have become dis- 
gusted with buying a can of peas here 
and there, even when they have been 
highly recommended by my grocer, be- 
cause I have been disappointed so many 
times. Now we buy frozen peas and al- 
ways find them uniform.” Along the 
way, during the course of the years, 


here and there a canner has failed to - 


live up to his responsibilities as outlined 
in the November 5th editorial. He 
slipped a little, ran in a few too old 
peas for the grade he was supposed to be 
canning. The retail dealer may not have 
known anything about this and in turn 
recommended the pack highly. This has 
happened too many times in the past for 
the good of the industry. 


NOTE CHANGES ON THE LABEL 

In packing blended flours, one or two 
are always included or are a part of the 
formula as a rule, in order that the 
packer may have a little leeway when 
certain markets go against him after 
prices for the fall pack are made. Less 
of the principal ingredients is used, more 
of the balancing agent. The profit and 
loss statement comes out all right at the 
end of the year if too wide a difference 
has not been developed in the blend. If 
you are packing blended juices, if you 
must depart from the formula of blend- 
ing that established your goods say so 
in no uncertain terms on the label. Give 
your reasons for the departure, and indi- 
cate if possible when you expect to re- 
turn to the old mixture. Folks may be 
funny as the radio program proclaims 
but they are also pretty square as a rule. 
Tell them what you are doing and why 
and you will get along all right. Try and 
get away with something and you’ll be 
sorry, nine chances out of ten. 

A friend of mine is working for one 
of the best firms of publishers in the 
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country. As a gesture the firm mailed 
a broadside of descriptive matter to all 
representatives telling how through the 
courtesy of the publishers the delegates 
to the San Francisco Conference of na- 
tions were provided with a guest register, 
A list of noted names inscribed on this 
book were given but the recipients were 
warned not to use those names in any 
manner whatsoever in selling. A case of 
adequate posting and equally adequate 
instructions as to how not to use the 
information furnished. Recall the words 
of the editorial quoted, “No exaggera- 
tions as to the quality at the retailing 
end.” Probably the criticism of various 
quality canned peas told in the article 
resulted from some too enthusiasti¢ job 
of selling. 

It is probably true that the canning 
industry can not possibly overproduce 
in 1946 but it is equally true they can 
mess things all up in many cases by be- 
ing careless in labeling, packing, grading 
etc. As has been pointed out, social se- 
curity will tide many a family over a 
certain stoppage in earning power but 
some day we will all have to dig in again. 
When that time comes we may not all 
have as much to spend for food as we 
have been in the habit of spending. And 
when that time comes we all want to be 
most certain that we have under the 
label on our cans as fine a quality as 
we have ever packed. And that it has 
been packed so that the consumer will 
recognize it readily as the brand she 
has learned to like and use, time and 
time again. We must strive harder than 
ever in the future to warant the con- 
tinued confidence of our trade. Only thus 
will our future sales and profits increase. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
TO MEET 


The selection, preparation and quality 
control of various types of frozen foods 
will be among the important subjects 
covered at the 41st Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigersting 
Engineers, to be held December 10-2 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York ity. 

The nature, cause and control of o !ors, 
particularly those arising from the stor- 


age of apples, will be discussed by 11em- © 


bers of the faculty of the New ‘ork 
State College of Agriculture, nell 
University, and a member of the p:om- 
inent engineering firm, W. B. Ccnnor 
Engineering Corporation. 

Other subjects of particular in‘ 
to engineers are papers on therma! con- 
ductivity of insulating materials a low 
mean temperature, reduction of heat 
loads for industrial air conditioning. and 
a study of vibration isolation mat. vials 
used in refrigerating equipment. 
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CONVENTION PLANS 


1946 MACHINERY EXHIBIT 
TO BE LARGEST IN 
HISTORY 


Plans for the biggest and most impres- 
sive exhibit in the history of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association 
were discussed in Milwaukee, November 
11, at a joint meeting of the board of 
directors and committee members of the 
Association. Spurred on by reports from 
the National Canners Association that a 
record breaking attendance was already 
being booked for Atlantic City, and by 
requests from hundreds of food proces- 
sors for a full seale exhibit, the Asso- 
ciation is really going to town. 

Following the directors meeting, Pres- 
ident William deBack announced that 
more than 65,000 feet of floor space will 
be used this year to show past war models 
of machinery and supplies. This is 16,- 
000 feet more than has ever been used 
at any machinery exhibit. Approximate- 
ly 100 exhibitors already have contracted 
for space, including a number of new 
firms whose offerings never before have 
been seen at a Canners Convention. 


To house this mammoth display, which 
will rank among the largest of its kind 
in America, the entire exhibition facili- 
ties of the Atlantic City Convention Hall 
have been engaged. The exhibit hall it- 
self is 240 feet wide and 360 feet long, 
without a column or post to obstruct the 
view of any part of the exhibit. This 
is one of the largest exhibit buildings in 
the United States, and is easily acces- 
sible from any and all hotels which will 
house the canners. 

These exceptional facilities have en- 
abled machinery and supply exhibitors to 
take larger space and show a more com- 
plete line than ever before. This is felt 
to he specially important this year, since 
the canners have been unable to main- 
tai close contact with their supply men 
for four years, and the need to do so 
how is particularly acute in view of the 
approaching post war competitive situ- 

ENTERTAINMENT 


line with the attempt to be made 
year by all of the convention par- 
ints, the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
Association is planning to review 
* its former entertainment features 
16 style. 

sident deBack has appointed a din- 

ince committee to study the enter- 
traditionally scheduled for 
esday night, and which always has 

out in the forefront of the social 

OLD GUARD DINNER 

‘ors for opening the Convention will 
‘s usual to the Old Guard Society, 
* annual dinner is scheduled for 
ay night, February 3rd. Most of 
-ndustry knows that the society is 
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NCA BOARD TO DISCUSS 
CEILINGS AND SUBSIDIES 


Principal business for the meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Canners Association at Hotel Shoreham, 
Washington, D. C., November 19 and 20, 
will be the discussion of continuing price 
ceilings and subsidies. It is expected 
that at least a tentative postwar pro- 
gram of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture will be presented; and it is 
not unlikely that members of the Board 
will be asked by government officials to 
express an opinion as to the program 
for discontinuance of subsidies. 


The morning session of the Board will 
be given over to reports of the chair- 
men of various N. C. A. Committees. 
These will include Walter L. Graefe, Leg- 
islative; John F. McGovern, Manpower; 
H. F. Krimendahl, Simplification of Con- 
tainers; and E. B. Cosgrove, Labeling. 
Also at this session a talk on the adver- 
tising program of the Can Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute, by Clarence Goshorn of 
Benton & Bowles, is scheduled. 


The PMA postwar program will be 
discussed at the afternoon session No- 
vember 19 by E. A. Meyer, Director of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, as will 
the pricing program, led by Geoffrey 
Baker, Assistant Deputy Administrator 
for Price, Office of Price Administration. 


On the morning of November 20, the 
Board will hold an executive session de- 
voted to the organization of the com- 
mittees and staff of the Association. At 
the same time, the secretaries of State 
associations will meet with Mr. Meyer 
and Clifford P. Sivertson, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for discussion of the administra- 
tion of the 1944 and 1945 subsidy pro- 
grams, and for conferences with the N. 
C. A. staff on statistical work. 


The luncheon address at the November 
20 session will be made by Dr. Paul B. 


composed of veterans of at least twenty 
years service in the canning industry. 
Diamond Old Guard pins will be pre- 
sented to those of 50 years service, ruby 
pins for 40 years, gold pins for those 
with 30 years to their credit. The din- 
ner will be one of Atlantic City’s famous 
shore dinners. 


The hotel accommodations are being 
arranged at the present time. Reserva- 
tions will be made for the attendance at 
the convention through the respective 
association offices. It is expected that 
these reservations will be ready the lat- 
ter part of this month. Mr. deBack an- 
nounces that the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association will be quartered 
in the Claridge Hotel, the Brighton, the 
Crillon and the Seaside Hotels. 
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Dunbar, Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, and in the after- 
noon the matter of the 1945 Convention 
arrangements and program will be taken 
up, along with a discussion of the sugar 
situation for 1946. 


The Board sessions, as announced be- 
fore, will follow a joint meeting of the 
Administrative Council and Planning 
Committee to be held at the Shoreham, 
November 18. 


PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 
PLANS 


All program details have been com- 
pleted for the 31st Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania Canners Association 
at the Yorktowne Hotel in York, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 29th and 30th. 
There is every indication that these will 
be two momentous days for the Can- 
ning Industry in the Keystone State. 


The program has been well planned 
by the committee in charge. Greetings 
and information will be brought to the 
group from Dr. Warren B. Mack of Penn- 
sylvania State College, and who will out- 
line the new four-year Technology Course 
being instituted in the college curriculum 
through the efforts of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association. Mr. Gilbert Watts 
an outstanding canning crop and market 
crop grower in Pennsylvania, will give 
his view points on growing canning crops. 
The Association committee in charge of 
the Fieldmen’s Refresher Course to be 
held at Penn State late in January of 
1946, will acquaint the group with full 
details of the course. Dr. N. H. Sanborn 
of the National Canners Association will 
deliver an address on that timely and all 
important subject—“Stream Pollution.” 
An address on the fundamentals of Plant 
sanitation will be given by Mr. Maurice 
Siegel of Strasburger and Siegel. 


Also appearing on the program will be 
Pennsylvania’s own E. A. (Woody) 
Meyer, Director of the USDA Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, who will have some 
guiding thoughts on the 1946 canning 
fruit and vegetable program. Partici- 
pating in the program will be a ranking 
representative of the Quartermaster 
General’s office, to tell Pennsylvania can- 
ners of their excellent job in supplying 
foods to the Armed Services. 


The first event in the social part of 
the program, will be a “Cheese Night” 
party on Thursday evening, November 
29th, given through the courtesy of Mr. 
Carl Ensslen of R. Ensslen Sons, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, wholesale distribu- 
tors, and the Association. On Friday 
evening, the 30th, the “always looked 
forward to” Annual Banquet and En- 
tertainment, tendered by the members of 
the Get-Together Committee of the Al- 
lied Industries, will be given. This prom- 
ises to be a splendid affair. 
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MICHIGAN CANNERS ELECT KINNAIRD 


Adjustment of wartime wages feature convention theme— 
Large attendance for two-day program 


Some 150 canners and allied interests 
attended the meeting of the Michigan 
Canners Association held on Monday and 
Tuesday, November 6 and 7, at the Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Association’s Board of Directors 
met on Monday, November 5, with an 
open session for canners and guests on 
Tuesday, November 6. President Robert 
Payne presided at all sessions. 


Chester Ray of New Era reported on 
the recent plant sanitation meeting held 
at Lansing and as a result of his talk 
a committee was appointed to look fur- 
ther into the matter of securing the serv- 
ices of a sanitation engineer to care for 
all of the canners in Michigan. 


A FAIR WAGE 


Carlos Campbell, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, was then 
called upon and he took for his sub- 
ject “What is a Fair Wage?”. “Bar- 
gaining between labor and management 
is never successful in determining a fair 
wage but inevitably results in exploita- 
tion of the weaker bargainer” Mr. Camp- 
bell said. “Bargaining establishes a wage 
rate that is either greater or less than 
labor’s contribution to the value of the 
manufactured article, depending upon the 
relative strength of the bargainer,’ he 
reminded. Mr. Campbell had been a 
Government economist before he became 
associated with National Canners Asso- 
ciation and he urged that both labor and 
management honestly strive to find a 
practical method of evaluating the worth 
of labor’s productivity rather than to 
expend effort trying to build up _ bar- 
gaining power that will lead to exploi- 
tation of one by the other. He believes 
that such a criterion can be found and 
should be used in establishing a fair 
wage rate that would then have their 
basis in sound economy. The recent 
presidential order, he said, would effect 
no change in the canning industry’s 
wage-price policy status. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s full discussion of the subject ap- 
peared in THE CANNING TRADE of 
November 12, page 7. 


Major T. C. Dennehy from the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot explained the 
Army’s program for the procurement of 
food in the reconversion period. This 
will be done on a negotiated basis, as 
was recently announced by Quartermas- 
ter officials. 


The meeting was adjourned at noon 
for luncheon and reconvened at 1:15 P.M., 
when talks were presented by E. A. 
Meyer from the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, who explained the Government’s 
food program for 1946; Mr. A. B. Love 
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of the Michigan State Emergency Farm 
Labor Department, discussed cannery 
and farm manpower problems. Profes- 
sors R. V. Gardner and Roy Marshall of 
Michigan State College spoke of the work 
they are doing in the interest of the 
canning industry of the State. 


THE ELECTION 


The Nominating Committee brought in 
the names of William Kinnaird, Traverse 
City Canning Company, Traverse City 
for President; A. J. Rogers, Cherry 
Growers, Inc., Traverse City for Vice- 
President; and Harvey Norris, Crystal 
Canning Company, Frankford, as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. These gentlemen were 
unanimously elected to the respective 
offices. 

Mr. Kinnaird steps up from Vice-Pres- 
ident, while Mr. Rogers was newly 
elected, and Mr. Norris succeeds Leo F. 
Kimmell of Paw Paw in the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


COURT FINDS PICKLE PRICES 
UNFAIR 


In a proceeding brought by three Los 
Angeles pickle packers, the United States 
Emergency Court of Appeals sitting at 
Los Angeles has held that Section 3 of 
MPR 488 is not generally fair and equit- 
able in so far as it maintains maximum 
prices fixed on November 2, 1943 for 
salters, briners and final processors with- 
out taking into consideration the in- 
crease in cost of raw material and the 
increase in the parity price of cucum- 
bers that have occurred since the issu- 
ance of the Regulation. The order set- 
ting aside Section 3 of the regulation is 
effective on November 25 unless stayed 
by the Court in response to OPA’s peti- 
tion for rehearing and for other pur- 
poses. 

If the order of the Court were final 
and no further proceeding had in regard 
to the case it would mean that pickles 
would be removed from price control. 
However, OPA has filed a petition asking 
(1) for a rehearing; (2) for modification 
of the judgment and that the proceed- 
ing be remanded to OPA for further 
proceedings there. 


No one knows when the Court might 
act on this petition, but it is assumed 
that it will be soon. If the petition for 
rehearing be granted, or if the cause 
is remanded to the Administrator for 
further proceedings, the order setting 
aside Section 3 of the Regulation prob- 
ably will be stayed, and the removal of 
price control as a result of this decision 
would depend upon the final result of this 
litigation. 
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ARMY CITRUS PURCHASES 


In an address before the Florida Can- 
ner’s Association, recently convening at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, a representa- 
tive of the Office of The Quartermaster 
General revealed that purchases of citrus 
products for the armed forces in 1944 
amounted to approximately 1,840,000 
pounds. Of that amount, 82 percent was 
purchased for the Army, and the re- 
maining 18 percent for other services. 

Of the total amount procured, the 
breakdown by farm weight was approx- 
imately 35 percent lemons, 34 percent 
grapefruits, and 31 percent oranges. 

In order of their importance, consider- 
ing the volume of equivalent farm 
weight, the procurement for the Army 
was composed of the following products: 
Concentrated Lemon Powder, Grapefruit 
Juice, Fresh Oranges, Orange Juice, 
Fresh Grapefruit, Fresh Lemons, Canned 
Grapefruit, and Marmalade. 

The Quartermaster Corps’ purchases of 
canned citrus item for 1944 were 219,- 
184,000 pounds of Citrus Juices, and 
24,742,000 pounds of Grapefruit seg- 
ments The proportions of Citrus Juice 
procurements were 15 percent blended 
Orange and Grapefruit, 20 percent 
Orange, and 65 percent Grapefruit. The 
blended juice was composed of 50 per- 
cent Orange and 50 percent Grapefruit. 
These purchases were equivalent to 
824,733 cases of 24 No. 2 cans of grape- 
fruit segments and 7,511,436 cases of 
24 No. 2 cans of citrus juices. 


For its ascorbic acid content, the 
Quartermaster Corps nutritionists and 
menu planners have high regard for 
citrus fruit juices. However, rather than 
increase its take of critical canned prod- 
ucts, and thereby reducing the already 
small civilian supply, the Quartermaster 
Corps had to depend upon poorer Vita- 
min C foods, such as powdered fruit 
juices, to furnish the necessary amount 
of ascorbic acid. 


In 1944, soldiers in the continental! 
United States were fed at the rate of 
5.27 pounds of canned citrus juice per 
year per man, but they received almost 
91'2 pounds of fresh citrus fruits in the 
same period. Overseas, a soldier wa: 
fed citrus products at the rate of 42.3. 
pounds of canned juice, 9.13 pounds o! 
canned Grapefruit, and 3.43 pounds 0! 
synthetic powdered lemon juice during 
the year of 1944. 


80 OUNCES FOR NO. 10 KRAU? 


AMA Grading Service, Washington 
D. C., has ruled that as long as numbe 
ten (10) cans of kraut contained eight: 
(80) ounces drained weight and met th 
contents requirements as printed on in 
dividual packers label the cans woul: 
pass Government inspection both fo 
military and_ civilian requirements 
Eighty-five (85) ounces are not required 
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. ist Annual Convention Wisconsin Canners Ass’‘n. 


Awards of Merit in Profusion—President Leo Weix Retires—N. J. Lau New President—Labor 


and new pea variety share limelight on interesting program. 


1, what might be termed the mood of 


the day, Wisconsin Canners showered 
gifis and bouquets, both monetary and 
otherwise, in greater profusion than you 
would ordinarily see at a triple Bohemian 
Wedding—if you’ve ever seen one, and if 
you did, it wouldn’t be ordinary. Marvin 


Verhulst, able and efficient Secretary, 
led the parade. Every time someone 
stood on-his feet, he began with 
‘if it hadn’t been for the foresight, co- 
operation, able advice, etc., ete. (sorry 
Marvin, space is limited) of Marvin 
Verhulst .’ On top of that, they 
gave him something in a large manila 
folder that looked suspiciously like am- 
munition for the wolf. Fred Stare, NCA 
President, and a Wisconsin product, was 
presented with a very handsome movie 
projector. Here again, nobody in the 
world could get one but Marvin 
Verhulst. Whatta man! 

Professor Delwiche, mellowed in ser- 
vice to Wisconsin Canners, was given a 
wrist watch in appreciation for the new 
pea variety bearing his name. Leo Weix 
was given a vote of thanks for his un- 
tiring efforts as President of the Asso- 
ciation, and one speaker even went back 
to 1924 to thank W. E. “Nick” Nicholoy, 
now President of Scott Viner Company, 
but then Seeretary of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association, for his efforts in 


promoting research work at the Univer- 
sity to combat pea wilt. 

Yes, there was an abundance of hearts 
and {lowers—but never so richly de- 
served. Wisconsin Canners—American 
canners, and everyone connected with 
them have done a marvelous job, the 
biggest job and the finest in their history 
and ‘' is fitting and pleasant to see out- 
stan!ig men such as these being given 
just oredit. THE CANNING TRADE 
ende:scs each and every award. 

It’ ‘ardly necessary to say that the 
me ’ was well attended. Naturally, 
too ‘its were somewhat lighter than 
the t several years. Canners are, of 
cou interested in what the Govern- 
me ‘ends to do but that interest isn’t 
ve! ense. There were only two Gov- 
ert men on the program and they 
dic ave much to tell their audience, 
ye ne seemed particularly disturbed. 


OPENING SESSION 


ent Weix opened the meeting 


Wi address of welcome. Getting 
do susiness he pointed out that Wis- 
co! ad led the nation in the drive for 
pl ‘on on peas and corn and had 
mi substantial contribution on such 
prs as beets, beans, kraut, etc. 
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Quality on the whole has been high, he 
said, but he warned canners: to be ever 
on the alert in their efforts to increase 
Wisconsin quality to offset fresh and 
frozen food competition. 


President Clark Keebler of Ripon Col- 
lege gave a scholarly address on the 
world situation today. The United States 
he said, must take a leading part in 
world events because so much depends 
on who is behind a world organization. 
American youth, he said, must be trained 
in the ways of American Government, the 
social sciences and humanities in order 
to cope with the more advanced diplo- 
mats of other nations. Any attempt at 
briefing his address would fall far short 
of the mark. Suffice to say that his audi- 
ence was held spellbound throughout by 
his masterful delivery and deep, thought- 
ful pointed remarks. 


GREATER ACCEPTANCE FOR 
CANNED FOODS 


Fred A. Stare, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, predicted a 
very much greater consumption of 
canned foods in postwar years. He said 
that he believes that public-food-con- 
sciousness has been strongly developed 
by the nation’s wartime experience. “Ser- 
vicemen, millions of whom are now re- 
turning to civilian life, have become ac- 
quainted with canned food products 
served to them as an important part of 
their field rations.” “They are carrying 
this acceptance into civilian markets as 
they resume their places in our domestic 
economy. The American public on the 
home-front also has become unusually 
food-conscious, more so than in the first 
World War. Rationing and civilian scar- 
cities made the housewife more aware of 
canned foods than ever before. Lend- 
lease, Victory Garden and tin can salvage 
campaigns heightened this awareness.” 
he stated. 


These conditions are highly favorable 


- to postwar absorption of the increased 


packs, Mr. Stare believes. He used Wis- 
consin’s leading canning crop—peas—as 
an example of growth stimulated by war 
conditions. When World War I was 
launheed, he stated, the pack of canned 
peas was 8,750,000 cases. This rose to 
9,750,000 cases three years later when 
America entered the struggle, and the 
first representative postwar year—1920 
—saw a pack of 12,500,000 cases. With- 
in a relatively short span of years the 
country was using 25,000,000 cases of 
canned peas annually. This was the size 
of the pack in 1940, America’s last year 
of peace before she became embroiled in 


1945 


World War II, which skyrocketed the 
volume up to the 39,000,000 cases packed 
this year. 

Tracing this growth as it applies to 
all canned fruits, vegetables, soups and 
juices, Mr. Stare showed that whereas 
the total pack was 66,000,000 cases in 
1914; last year—after two wars had in- 
tervened—it had reached around 375,- 
000,000 cases. 

To maintain public acceptance and con- 
sumption of these increased volumes, Mr. 
Stare urged the canners to continue im- 
proving the quality of their goods. The 
proper emphasis, he said, should be 
placed not on “how much” to make the 
pack, but “how good” to make it. 

He urged the industry to let the pub- 
lic know that canned foods are nutritious 
and economical, and to that end promised 
a continuation of the National Canners 
Association’s current program of devel- 
oping a voluntary labeling system that 
will place adequate information on 
canned and glass food labels, “so that 
consumers will be better informed than 
ever before as to what is in the can.” 

L. S. Fenn, chief of the Vegetable Di- 
vision, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
USDA, bound us to secrecy. “Off the 
record” he said, and so be it. Not that 
there was anything secret about his re- 
marks—he just didn’t want to be quoted. 
He reviewed activities of the branch 
during the year and mentioned that the 
question of subsidies would be thrashed 
out at the NCA Administrative Council 
Meeting in Washington on November 18. 


LABOR 


The labor supply panel stole the spot- 
light of the convention. 

H. H. Smith, Supervisor, Rural Indus- 
tries Division, USES, reviewed the labor 
situation for 1945 and pointed out some 
of the problems that must be solved to 
meet the labor demand for next season. 
Present legislation in Congress, he said, 
does not offer any assistance for importa- 
tion of emergency labor through the em- 
ployment service. The thinking in Con- 
gress is that there will be sufficient 
domestic labor available to carry on can- 
ning operations. 


PRISONERS 


At the present time, he said, it is not 
possible to say that prisoners of war 
will be available for the canning indus- 
try in 1946, and it is presently indicated 
that they will not. Prisoners of war have 
provided the very best emergency labor 
that USES could supply. They assured 
the canner a steady crew, eliminated ab- 
senteeism and created no housing prob- 
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lem, but the time is here when we should 
attempt to get back to normal ways of 
production and not deepnd upon emerg- 
ency types of labor unless absolutely 
necessary. 


A MAJOR INDUSTRY—Mr. Smith said 
that the canning industry in Wisconsin 
has developed to a point where it is 
considered as a major industry. Any 
industry, he said, that employs between 
25,000 and 30,000 workers, even on a sea- 
sonal basis, presents problems that will 
be given serious consideration from a la- 
bor standpoint. The majority of can- 
ning factories are located in rural com- 
munities from which much of the poten- 
tial labor supply is presently employed 
in nearby industrial centers, and it is 
questionable whether this labor will be 
available in ’46 due to layoffs, and 
whether they will be agreeable to accept 
the wages paid by canners. After con- 
ferring with a number of canners in 
areas where the canning factory labor 
problem is most critical this past season, 
Mr. Smith said that it is their opinion 
that there will be sufficient women, high 
school and college students available for 
most of the 1946 pea pack, but those fac- 
tories that begin before schools close in 
the spring and who continue after schools 
open in the fall, will have their problems. 
It is expected that quite a number of 
people will be unemployed by June 1, 
1946, and there should be sufficient male 
labor available to replace at least in 
part the emergency labor required during 
the past two seasons. 


RECRUITMENT—Mr. Smith said that the 
employment service is set up to recruit 
workers from the larger cities, and if 
necessary, can recruit in Southern Indi- 
ana, Kentucky or Texas, or make it possi- 
ble for representatives to secure per- 
mission to recruit in any other State. 
All such labor must be provided with 
proper transportation, housing and feed- 
ing facilities. 


WAGE RATE—With the lifting of gov- 
ernmental controls on wages a higher 
wage would have its attraction, he stated. 


VETERANS — Some 130,000 Wisconsin 
servicemen are expected to be discharged 
by June 1, 1946. Part of this group 
will return to their former jobs, others 
will take up new employment, and still 
others go to school. Many more will be 
available for seasonal work next year. 


U. C. CLAIMANTS—The majority of peo- 
ple apparently applying for unemploy- 
ment compensation are married women 
(housewives) who have decided to stay 
home rather than accept a new job, Mr. 
Smith stated. They can continue to draw 
their compensation until exhausted and 
then will no longer be counted among the 
unemployed. Another group consists of 
men 65 years of age and over, who took 
jobs through their patriotism and now 
want to retire. When their U. C. bene- 
fits have been exhausted they will drop 
out of the labor market. Others are 
waiting to be called back to their jobs 
after reconversion for civilian produc- 
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tion. Some other skilled workers will not 
accept work at lower wages. Until the 
labor market has adjusted itself it will 
be difficult to estimate the number of 
people available for seasonal work in 
1946. 


It was at this point that Mr. Wrabetz, 
Chairman of the State Industrial Com- 
mission, was very specific in stating that 
unemployment compensation is not vaca- 
tion pay. A claimant must accept a suit- 
able position or be stricken from the roll. 


Arlie Mucks, State Supervisor of the 
emergency farm labor program was 
somewhat pessimistic regarding farm 
labor for 1946. While Jamaicans and 
Mexican Nationals were not nearly as 
satisfactory as Prisoners of War, he 
urged that Wisconsin canners support an 
extension of the emergency farm labor 
program. Prisoners of war will probably 
not be available, he said, returned veter- 
ans are not going back into agriculture, 
and the release of 26 to 37 year old men 
from draft regulations has caused a mi- 
gration from the farm to urban centers. 
All of this, he said, adds up to a shortage 
of farm labor for 1946. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

Voyta Wrabetz, Chairman of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, delivered 
his annual sermon on Wisconsin State 
labor laws. We had always thought that 
sermons were our worthy Editor’s pre- 
rogative but, dear reader, you should 
hear this man. (For a moment I thought 
I might possibly be back in the Army.) 
But don’t misunderstand me—most can- 
ners, he said, had observed the law but 
he sure did pour the heat on the excep- 
tions. He warned canners that now that 
the war is over, the law will not be as 
liberal, and strict compliance will be 
necessary. Lack of organization, absence 
of a set program and the failure to desig- 
nate a man with enough time for the 
job are the prime reasons for most vio- 
lations, he said. Major complaints were 
working minors without permits and not 
observing overtime regulations. 


THE DELWICHE COMMANDO PEA 


Sharing the spotlight with labor was 
the report of the Delwiche Commando 
Pea by Dr. J. C. Walker, Professor of 
Plant Pathology, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. After ten 
years of intensive research, this new va- 
riety bred for resistance to both the old 
common pea wilt and the new near wilt 
disease, is available for canner trials. 
Canned samples were cut for inspection 
and interest was high. It is a mid season 
sweet, a little later than Pride, about the 
same maturity as Wisconsin Perfection. 


ARMY BUYING 


E. N. Reusswig, Chief Procurement 
Specialist, OQMG, thanked canners for 
their splendid cooperation and expressed 
a hope that since the program worked so 
well in the emergency, coordinated buy- 
ing would continue in the post war 
period. He said that a program was 
being worked out to relieve the canner of 
supplies purchased for Army contracts 


now cancelled. Here’s the story of army 
purchases of the big 10. Study then 
over and you’ll get an idea of the maii- 
moth job accomplished. Figures in m |- 
lions of dozens—Tomatoes 82; peas 7(); 
citrus juice 63; tomato juice 57; corn 52; 
beans, green or wax, 51; beets 42; pine- 
apple 38; spinach 28; catsup 22. 


LABELING 


Happer Payne of National Canners As- 
sociation, reported progress of the NCA 
Labeling Committee. The committee has 
been working for some time with con- 
sumer organizations, canners and allied 
interests to formulate descriptive ternis, 
easily understood by the consumer, that 
can be measured objectively. Mr. Payne 
invited the suggestions and opinion of 
canners and was careful to point out that 
the program is strictly voluntary and 
that the committee takes no_ position 
against those who wish to use other 
methods of labeling. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Memoir of dead (12 members and 
associate members). 

2. Thanks to labor boys. 

3. Thanks to Leo Weix, President. 

4. Thanks to Continental Can Com- 
pany (cocktail party). 

5. Support of extension of foreign 
agricultural labor act. 

6. Thanks to and continuance of army 
centralized procurement program. 

7. Thanks to Marvin Verhulst, Secre- 
tary. 


THE ELECTION 


N. J. Lau of Clyman was elected Presi- 
dent to succeed Leo Weix; H. J. McCarty 
of Brownsville stepped up from the office 
of Secretary to the Vice-Presidency; G. 
J. Verhulst of Sheboygan took Mr. Me- 
Carty’s place as Secretary; Carlton A. 
Friday of New Richmond retained the 
office of Treasurer; and Marvin Verhulst 
was reappointed Executive-Secretary. 
These gentlemen with the exception of 
the Executive Secretary, together with 
retiring President Weix, E. Ebentier of 
Holman; T. O. Goeres of Lodi; and R. H. 
Winters of Green Bay, compose the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Winters was the only 
newly elected member to the Board. 


USDA OFFERINGS 

CANNED PEAS — Approximately “01 
cases of Grades B and C, U. S. stand»rd 
and extra standard, in good condit'»n, 
located at the Grandtruck Wareho ise 
and Cold Storage, Detroit, Michigan. 
Closing date for offers will be 3 F M. 
(CST), December 7, 1945. 


CANNED TOMATOES — Approxima’ 
1,739 cases Grade B, 1943 pack, in g 0d 
condition, located at the U. S. W>vre- 
house, Detroit, Michigan. Closing «te 
for offers will be 3 P.M. (CST), Dec m- 
ber 7, 1945. Further information ray 
be obtained from the Fruit and Veget: le 
Branch, Production and Marketing .4- 
ministration, USDA, Chicago, [Illin ‘is, 
Telephone, Wabash 8531. 
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URPRISINGLY enough, people 
bring similarly tidy problems to 
us. As when a manufacturer of cal- 
cium hypochlorite had difficulty pack- 
aging his product. 
This chemical is unstable, corrosive, 
sensitive to moisture, and is required 
to be packaged in resealable cans. 
This presented a packaging problem 
for which no satisfactory container 
had been developed. Could we fix? 


Well, we could try... Yep, we came 
through—by designing the “‘breather 
can” —a moisture-repellent container 


~ANNING TRADE - November 19, 1945 


“Deep breathing might have something to do with it” 


which incorporated means for the 
gases to “breathe,” and a lacquer to 
retard chemical action. 


“Cangenuity,” our ability to combine 
ingenuity with can-making experi- 
ence, is one of the many ways you 
profit when you deal with Crown. 
And it’s a good place to start. If you 
have packaging trouble, tell us your 
symptoms. 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


‘OWN CAN COMPANY + NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA « Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


PICKLE PUBLICITY 


At the meeting of the National Pickle 
Packers Association held at the Bis- 
marck Hotel, November 15, it was de- 
cided to spend $15,000 for publicity to 
make the public better acquainted with 
pickles. The association also favored the 
continuation of standard containers and 
voted to ask glass manufacturers to in- 
crease their container allotments. 


NEW PLANT 


The Great China Food Products Com- 
pany of Chicago plans to build a $350,000 
plant for production of Chinese foods in 
which the company specializes. During 
the war the Army and Navy took 75 
percent of the company’s bean sprout 
production. 


LIBBY RECEIVING STATION 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has leased the 
two acre site at Bluffton, Indiana, where 
a vegetable receiving station will be 
erected. 


APPOINTS HAMEL 


Appointment of Kenneth A. Hamel as 
Publicity Manager for the Glass Con- 
tainer Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company by H. A. Trumbull, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, was announced today 
by Smith L. Rairdon, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. Hamel joined 
Owens-Illinois January 15, 1944 and has 
been Assistant Merchandising Manager 
for both the Beverage and Dairy Con- 
tainer Sales Divisions for the last eight 
months. He was a member of the Toledo 
Blade Editorial Department for 16 years. 


HERB ENZELBERGER DEAD 


Herbert L. Enzelberger, 49 year old 
Sales Manager of the Food Container 
Division of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, and a two term Director of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, was killed in an automobile col- 
lision in Toledo on the night of November 
3. The accident was the result of a 
faulty traffic light at the street intersec- 
tion, which, according to residents, had 
been out of order for some time. Mrs. 
Enzelberger, who was in the car, was 
taken to the hospital suffering from 
shock and possible internal injuries. 

Mr. Enzelberger, a life time resident 
of Toledo, had worked for Owens-Illinois 
for 32 years, except for the time that he 
served in World War I. He had a host 
of friends throughout the food processing 
industry and was a member of the Old 
Guard Society. 
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CHARLIE SUMMERS DEAD 


Mr. Charles G. Summer, Jr., President 
of the canning firm of Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pennsyl- 
vania, died at the University Hospital, 
Baltimore, on November 12 after a brief 
illness. 

Mr. Summers, who was 74 years old, 
was a veteran of 60 years in the canning 
business. He was one time partner in 
the Torsch-Summers Company (now. 
Torsch Canning Company), Baltimore 
canners, withdrawing from the partner- 
ship to form his own firm and locate at 
New Freedom, in the heart of an ex- 
tensive canning crop section of Penn- 
sylvania. He was nationally known in 
the canning trade, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Old Guard Society. He had 
served several times as a director of 
the National Canners Association and 
was one of the founders of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association and served 
as its President for 13 consecutive years. 
He is survived by a son, T. Stran Sum- 
mers, and a daughter, Mrs. Frank W. 
Corse. 


HENLEY TO JOIN McVEY 


Upon his discharge from the United 
States Navy, expected in the near future, 
Dency Henley will join the R. H. Mc- 
Vey Company, Oklahoma City food brok- 
ers. Mr. Henley had been in the broker- 
age business before he entered the 
service. 


SUPPIGER IN NEW OFFICES 


The G. S. Suppiger Company at Col- 
linsville, Illinois, has renovated an old 
building into new office quarters and ex- 
panded the factory into the old offices. 
This year’s tomato crop was diverted al- 
most entirely to catsup. 


LABEL MEN ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Label 
Manufacturers National Association, held 
in Chicago November 8, Joseph P. 
Thomas, U. S. Printing & Lithographing 
Company, was elected President; Edward 
J. Epsen, Epsen Lithographing Com- 
pany, Vice-President; Henry J. Doeller, 
Jr., Simpson & Doeller Company, Treas- 
urer, (reelected) ; and Charles R. Cosby, 
Washington, D. C., Executive Secretary, 
(reelected). 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


November 19—Yakima Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., Yakima, Washington. 

November 20—Rotary Club, Mt. Ver- 
non, Washington. 

November 21—High School Assembly, 
Astoria, Oregon. 

November 21—Chamber of Commerce 
Forum Luncheon, Astoria, Oregon. 
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STORAGE RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Under War Food Order 111, whic. 
regulates use of food storage facilitie:, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture ha; 
suspended indefinitely all provisions re- 
stricting cooler storage of cereals, beer, 
canned condensed milk, canned fish, 
canned fruits and vegetables, canne:! 
cheese, Carter’s spread, dried skim milk, 
dried whole milk, evaporated milk, pea- 
nuts in the shell, and sterile canned 
meats. 


BUYS CONDENSARY 


The Oren, Wisconsin, condensing plant 
of the Carnation Company has _ been 
bought by Blue Moon Foods of Thorp, 
Wisconsin. 


BUY FERTILIZER EARLY 


USDA is advising farmers to buy the'r 
fertilizer early to make sure that they 
have it on hand when needed. Suppl'es 
of raw materials to make fertilizers are 
estimated to be slightly more than the 
1944-45 season. However, there is the 
possibility of production and delivery 
congestions, which will be more acute if 
farmers wait to the last minute to place 
their orders. 


RETAILERS DATES 


Tentative plans call for the holding of 
a convention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers the week of June 23 
at Chicago. 


LEAGUE DATES 


Canners League of California has set 
March 8 as the date for the annual meet- 
ing which will be held at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


OPENS NEW PLANT 


Waples-Platter Company, prominent 
Southwestern wholesale grocers’ with 
headquarters in Ft. Worth, will open a 
new branch house at Odessa, Texas, on 
November 20. 

Establishment of the Odessa branch 
brings the total of Waples-Platter Com- 
pany houses in Texas, Oklahoma, a): 
New Mexico, to 13. 


~ 


WILLIS RE-ELECTED 


Paul S. Willis has been re-elected pr« 
ident of Grocery Manufacturers of Am: ° 
ica. 


Other officers elected at the rece t 
37th annual convention of the organiz 
tion in New York are:—First vice pre -- 
dent, O. E. Jones, Swift & Co., seco d 
vice president, Donald B. Lourie, Quak r 
Oats Company; third vice president, At - 
tin S. Iglehart, General Goods Cor); 
secretary, William F. Redfield, The Hi s 
Brothers Co. 
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Let us tell you now how Berlin Chapman 
high speed equipment can help you attain 
both increased production and at the same 
time turn out the highest quality products. 
Berlin Chapman equipment is a line built for 
performance — and backed by over 35 years 
successful experience in serving the food pro- 
cessing industries. Illustrated here are only 
four of the items from the complete line. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


SS 
WS 


Wet washers that 
wash granular fo 

thoroughly in two 
seconds, 


XS 


Exhaust boxes that exhaust every can 
in the_same period of time, and with 
unlimited capacity, 


YY 
7 


that 


save the natural color Z 
and all important vita- Y GY 
mins_in your juices. 


SS 


No Berlin Chapman Retort 
has ever been replaced 
by any other make, 


Write for complete information on any 
equipment you may need,’ 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO.. ¢ BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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EQUIPMENT 


Juice extractors 
Juice tanks 
Coils 

Exhaust boxes 


PEA PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


Washers 

Blanchers 

Picking tables 

Separators 

Graders 

Regraders 

Elevators 

And all equipment 
necessary for pea 
processing. 


TOMATO PROCESS- 
ING MACHINERY 
Soak tanks 
Rotary washers 
Scalders 
Roller inspection - 
tables 
Peeling Tables 
Screw type extrac- 
tors 
Heating tanks and 
coils 
Tubular heaters 
And special ma- 
chinery necessary 
for tomato pro- 
cessing. 


CORN PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 

Corn silkers (high 
speed) 

Corn mixers 

Double batch corn 
mixers 

And other equipment 
necessary for corn 
processing. 


COOK ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 
Retorts 
Continuous cookers 
and coolers 
Perforated crates 
Hoists 


ff HIGH SPEED JUICE 
A U ( AC H 
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ROGERS SUCCEEDS WOLF AS 
NFBA SECRETARY 


The National Food Brokers Association 
has elected Watson Rogers as Secretary 
to succeed William F. Wolf, who recently 
resigned to enter the food merchandising 
business. Mr. Rogers began his food 
career as a part time worker in a re- 
tail grocery store in Oklahoma during his 
school days. He later became a sales- 
man for one of Oklahoma’s largest whole- 
sale grocery houses, and was chief sales- 
man for the company in his early twen- 
ties. He organized and supervised a vol- 
untary group of retailers in Oklahoma, 
and in 1938 organized the Oklahoma Re- 
tail Grocers Association. In 1943, while 
serving as President of the National Re- 
tail Grocers Association, Rogers became 
affiliated with the National Food Brokers 
Association and spent much of his time 
in liaison work with Government food 
agencies and is thoroughly familiar with 
oi the duties of his new position. He is 
ae : expected to continue many of the stream- 
oa lined procedures introduced by Mr. Wolf 
while he served as Secretary. 


BRANDED FOODS ELECTS WOLF 


William F. Wolf, whose resignation as 
Secretary of the National Food Brokers’ 
Association was announced recently 
from Washington, was elected Executive 
Vice President and General Manager of 
the Branded Food Sales Corporation, 
newly-organized national food product 
marketing and merchandising organiza- 
tion with headquarters at 100 Hudson 
St., New York. 

Branded Food Sales Corp., it was stat- 
ed, will specialize in the management 
of sales for food and grocery store prod- 
ucts moving through brokerage chan- 
nels, and will also act as consultant to 
manufacturers and advertising agencies 
on selling and merchandising problems. 


CUMMINGS ABROAD 

Nathan Cummings, president of the 
Consolidated Grocers’ Corporation, left 
by Clipper this week for a flying trip 
to Europe to ascertain at first hand con- 
ditions in Britain and on the Continent. 

He will visit England, France, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Czechoslovakia. 


ELECTED MEMBERS 
a McGrath-Jackson Co., Dallas, have 
ms been elected to membership in the Na- 
ae tional Food Brokers’ Association. They 
were sponsored by the A. J. Phillips 
Company. 


OKLAHOMA BOUND 
George B. Pemberton, previously asso- 
ciated with the Pesold-McNulty Broker- 
age Co., in Milwaukee, will become a full 
partner with the Pemberton Brokerage 
Co. of Oklahoma City on January 1, 
next. 


NEW FROZEN FOOD CONTAINER 
Just Snap the Lid On 


Vapocan, a safe and convenient liquid 
tight container for frozen foods, has just 
been announced by Container Corpora- 
tion of America as the latest addition to 
its line of containers for the locker plant 
and home freezer cabinet. 

Made of paperboard, with a snap-in 
metal closure, Vapocan comes set up 
ready for instant use. No heat sealing 
or folding is necessary to close it. When 
filled, it is sealed simply by pressing in 
the metal closure until it snaps tight. 
The entire container is evenly coated 
both inside and out with a special ther- 
moplastic compound to give it a liquid 


tight bottom and corners and to provide 
an effective barrier to moisture vapor 
transmission. The coating is tasteless, 
odorless and non-toxic and the metal 
closure is treated with a special lacquer 
so that neither can impart any injury 
to the most delicately flavored foods. 
The container can be opened and reclosed 
several times without damaging the pro- 
tective seal. 

Vapocan is designed to save space in 
the locker or home freezer. Both the 
pint and quart sizes are 3%” square 
with the quart size just twice as tall as 
the pint. An attractive one color design 
leaves ample space for marking the con- 
tainer with date and product identifica- 
tion. 


ENLARGES FACILITIES 


H. Wayne Clarke, wartime president of 
the National Food Brokers’ Association 
who will leave that post early in 1946, 
is expanding facilities of his brokerage 
organizations in Washington, Baltimore, 
and Harrisburg. 


RETURNS TO HOUSTON 


H. G. Alexander, Jr., after three years 
in the armed forces, of which 18 months 
were spent in the South Pacific, has re- 
joined the H. G. Alexander and Son Brok- 
erage Co., Houston, Texas. 
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“CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1945—Board of 
Directors Meeting, National Canners As- 
sociation, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Texas Canners Association, Casa De 
Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 
Meeting, Packaging Institute, 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 


1945 — Annual 
Hotel 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1945—Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktown Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3, 1945 — National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, IIl. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1945—44th Annual 
Meeting, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER 10, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fast- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 10-12, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 


Fork, N. 


DECEMBER 13, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1945 — Sixtieth 
Annual - Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Association, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 


FEBRUARY 3, 1946—Old Guard Din- 
ner, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual }eet- 
ing, Canning Machinery and Supolies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual \\ eet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale «:ro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual ‘ eet- 
ing, National Canners Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 3-8, 1946—Annual }ieet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Associ ion, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 8, 1946—Annual Meeting, ~an- 
ners League of California, Fair:vont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
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OVER HALF A CENTURY 
OF KNOWING HOW 


1890 1945 


Better Quality 
at Lower Cost 


With CRCO Bean 
Equipment 


With CRCO Equipment through- 
out the Stringless Green and Yellow 
Wax Bean Lines, packers can secure 
a higher quality with far less man 
hours—an important consideration 
in the post-war period of competi- 
tion. 


Plants have come to recognize 
that every piece of equipment in 
the line must be able to deliver 
equal quality at the same speed .. . 
a feature which has long been iden- 
tified with CRCO Bean Equipment. 
Send for the new CRCO Bulletin 
showing Flow Charts and complete 
equipment for a high-speed quality 
Sean Line. 


The pictures on this page show 
some of the CRCO equipment in 
/peration in a typical modern plant. 


We have an attractive booklet with charts 
illustrating every step in the processing of 
whole and cut beans. Write for Bulletin 
No: 853. 


Niagara Fable, New York 
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5 Reasons Why 
Better Packaging Plans Call for 
Food Products Packed in Cans 


1. Cans seal out light, air and 
moisture. 

2. Don’t break, split or tear. 

3. Are economical to ship; require 
no special handling or packing. 

4. Cans display attractively, 

5. Labels can be lithographed 
permanently on cans. 


— 


#lift °em...tote ’em... stack ’em! Cans 
make your food products easy to handle. 

On busy grocery shelves and counters, compact | 
steel-and-tin containers... which are more than 
98% steel, less than 2% tin...can be easily and 
safely stored and effectively displayed. W hat's | 
more, food products packed in cans satisfy cus- | 


tomers because trouble-free cans are sa eé to 


handle ...easily disposed of. And sturdy -teel- 
and-tin cans protect food against the ha mful | 
effects of light, air and moisture. 

From processor to consumer, cans provid eco 
nomical handling because they cut down los. due 
to breakage...speed up automatic pack: sing 
operations... require no special handlir ; of 
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How Piece STEEL 
and Little TIN 

BANISH 
HANDLING 


§ packing to guard your food products against ever- 
present shipping hazards. 
ty For all-round easy and safe handling of food 
1/7) products, plan now to use steel-and-tin cans... 
when are available for unlimited civilian use. 
+ Pre»aring the Public to Demand Cans Again 
)|> Acros: \merica this month, more than 34,000,000 full- 
-| color, “\ll-page ads are re-emphasizing to shoppers 
the a ntages of using merchandise packed in cans. 
: Watc! or these ads in Life, Look, American Home, It’s more than 98% steel, 
im McCa Good Housekeeping, Better Homes & Gardens, less than 2% tin 
|) Wom Day, Parents’ Magazine and in the magazine 
e Sectic of 44 Sunday newspapers. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


ITAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE GAN 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Price Control Not Likely To End Soon— 
Prices On Canned Foods Would Advance 
—Holding Goods To Avoid Taxes—Conven- 
tions Now On—The Huge Food Business 


THE MARKET — There seems to be 
spreading through the market a feeling 
that the control on prices will shortly 
be raised, and the market allowed to run 
free, if not now at least shortly after the 
turn of the year. There has been no 
evidence to base this on and it is, there- 
fore, just wishful thinking on the part of 
some buyers who hope that the change 
will be downward. Some articles of com- 
merce undoubtedly will see a price re- 
lease, when you remember that there are 
hundreds of thousands of these items 
in the list, but canned foods will not 
be among them. The basic reason for 
this belief is that the supplies of canned 
foods are not sufficient to permit any 
such so called relief—though we believe 
the mass of canners are not in favor of 
any such change — because the OPA 
knows that this supply must be made to 
last until next canning season, and after- 
wards, which means better than six 
months away; and if the line against 
inflation is to be held they cannot af- 
ford to have this staple food commodity 
hit higher prices as it undoubtedly would, 
and as the market now believes they 
would. All evidence in the market today 
shows that the buyers would expect 
higher prices, and to prove that they are 
in the market now more eagerly anxious 
to buy supplies than ever. They are 
represented as gladly accepting the allot- 
ments made them, but are coming right 
back with requests for more goods. That 
is their side of it, to save money on the 
goods they so badly need to bolster their 
inventories before prices rise against 
them. 


Contrary to our earlier thinking it now 
appears that there are canners withhold- 
ing goods until after the turn of the year, 
not because they expect to get higher 
prices for them then, but because they 
are not anxious to add to their money 
income totals this year. Taxes are high 
on this year’s incomes and they will be 
lower next year; so this is a matter of 
saving taxes, and one cannot blame them. 
You might be surprised at the number 
urging the billings of anything they may 
owe, though not usually called for until 
after the end of the months—and we 
mean asking for their bills covering the 
time to Decemebr 31st so as to get all 
possible expense bills in on this year’s 
budget. Collections were never easier, 
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for this reason. But this works both 
ways: the recipients have just that much 
added to their totals for taxation, where- 
as if billed on normal schedule, after 
January ist for instance, they would 
save in taxes. Taxes are so high, espe- 
cially where profits run high as they 
seem to be doing this year, that one can- 
not blame them for saving at any possi- 
ble corner. And yet this tax worry is 
more or less senseless. If they are in the 
higher taxing brackets they ought to be 
glad of it. After the last war there were 
sudden and immense increases in some 
incomes, but when the tax gatherers got 
to them they wailed. We happened in on 
one such heated conversation, and its 
ending was comical. A wholesale fish 
firm, long established, and which nor- 
mally was well pleased with $5,000 per 
year profit, found they made $80,000 
that year, and when the tax men asked 
for $60,000 of that profit they yelled. 
But the tax man said, “‘why, that is leav- 
ing you $20,000 clear, four times as much 
as you used to make; what have you to 
kick about, you could never have made it 
but for the war.” And the fish man sur- 
rendered with “sure that’s right, O.K.” 

What have taxes to do with the canned 
foods market? Well, right now they are 
stopping offerings upon the market, and 
neither the brokers nor the buyers like 
that. They want and they need the 
goods. But good may come out of it, if 
it results in prolonging the distribution 
of the stocks of canned foods to cover 
the long period yet to go before new 
canning. It will not be good for the mar- 
ket to get bare of supplies, and there is 
danger of just that. Look at the two 
rather successful packs of ’45, peas and 
also corn. Demand from the public is so 
heavy and insistent that these stocks 
have worked down to an unusual low for 
this time of the year, with more than 
a month to go before the New Year. 
How are you going to supply the follow- 
seven months, at least, and during the al- 
ways heaviest months of demand upon 
canned foods — the winter and early 
spring? It may be well that taxes are 
holding back some goods. 


CONVENTIONS—The convention season 
for canners has opened with a rousing 
meeting of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation, a report of which you have in 
this issue. Attendance was large and 
interest high. In fact all canners are 
ready and willing to debate anything 
which seems to influence their business, 
from laws and regulations to casual re- 
marks of operatives. They seem a happy 
and contented crowd, and well they might 
be. The remarkable, to us, thing is the 
interest shown in the assertion that de- 
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mand for canned foods is very likely io 
continue strong all during 1946. How 
could anyone have any other idea than 
that? The effect of the war was to make 
more people know and appreciate canned 
foods of all kinds; to create an appetite 
for them, and that desire will not fade 
even if we get the peace we all hope for. 
There are probably twice as many con- 
tented consumers of canned foods as 
there were before the war, and they will 
go right on buying and consuming them 
as long as hunger lasts. Even the panic 
which inflation would most certainly 
bring upon us will not take that appetite 
from them; but on the contrary being 
safe and economical foods they will fit 
in perfectly with reduced incomes and 
slackening business. They are the always 
ready food, and always at popular prices. 

Other State canners conventions will 
follow right along and with no lessening 
of inteerst or attendance. This promises 
to be a record year for canner conven- 
tions, having been more or less starved 
for them during few years. You will 
need no urging to attend your State or 
local meeting, and even less to attend 
the National meeting in Atlantie City 
this February. 


FOOD STATISTICS—Commenting editor- 
ially upon the need to supply food to the 
starving in Europe and elsewhere there 
has just come to our desk the following 
statement, and we would call your atten- 
tion to the ease with which they speak of 
millions of tons of food. Here it is: 

Nearly 4,000,000 tons of food are be- 
ing made available to liberated European 
countries and French North Africa by 
the U. S. during the fourth quarter of 
1945, USDA has announced. Recipients 
of this food will include countries served 
by UNRRA, and France, Belgium, ‘the 
Netherlands, Norway, Italy, and French 
North Africa. Also, about three-quart«r's 
of a million tons of food are being s«nt 
to the United Kingdom and its servic«s, 
and nearly 1,500,000 tons to other (vs- 
tinations, including U. S. territories. 

Food available for allocation dur 1g 
the October-December quarter tot !s 
about 37,000,000 tons, according to | ’e- 
partment estimates. Of this amovt, 
about 29,000,000 tons, or 78 percent, : ve 
slated to go to U. S. civilians; 2,000,' 10 
tons, or about 6 percent, to U. S. milit: vy 
and war services; and 6,000,000 tons, 0r 
16 percent, to liberated areas and 0r 
other exports. More than half of ‘e 
amount for export, or 10 percent of © ie 
37,000,000 tons, will be available to ' »- 
erated European countries. Of the  e 
maining 6 percent of total supplies av 'l- 
able, about one-third is for U. K. « id 
British Service Overseas, and two-thi: |s 
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HE DIDN'T- 


CANNING TRADE 


YOU CAN be a “He-Did’er” just by speaking up! 
For if you were slowed up by production diffi- 


culties with your pack this season, or... 


If you’re worried about postwar competition 
—and how you can meet it with a low-cost 
package that has high-sales appeal, or... 


If some particular processing problem is 
plaguing you... 


Speak up! Ask for our help! Just ask, that’s 
all: there are no strings attached if you are a 


customer of American Can Company. 


We'll arrange for a meeting with you. And... 


You'll get all the benefit of our 44 years of 
experience in solving canning problems. 


You'll get the value of that added experience 
we’ve gathered in our war work with Uncle Sam. 


You'll get the full co-operation of our labora- 
tories—among the most extensive in the country. 


And you'll get all this friendly assistance at 
no cost whatsoever! 


American Can Company 


230 PARK AVENUE (iNige) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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are for other outlets, including U. S. 
territories, the Philippines, commercial 
exports, and military relief feeding in 
the Pacific. 

Food exports and shipments to all des- 
tinations for the 1945 calendar year are 
expected to total 15,900,000 tons. Of this 
total, Europe and French North Africa 
will receive slightly over 9,300,000 tons; 
the U. K. and its serviecs, 2,300,000 tons; 
and other areas including U. S. terri- 
tories, 4,300,000 tons. Food supplies for 
the U. S. military and war services are 
expected to total 12,800,000 tons; and for 
U. S. civilians, 106,000,000 tons. 
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Ending cf Price Controls Will Result in 
Higher Prices This Market Feels—So Press- 
ing Offers to Buy—tInventories Still Slack— 
Further Allocations of Canned Tomatoes 
Seem Impossib!e—Growing of Standard Peas 
—More Corn Arriving but More Wanted— 
Sweet Potato Pack Disappointing—Better 
Movement cf Canned Fish—Some Citrus 
Juice Arriving—And More Canned Fruits 
From the Coast 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 16, 1945. 


THE SITUATION—There has been no ap- 
preciable let-down in over-all demand for 
canned foods during the current week. 
While distributors are somewhat con- 
cerned over the possible lapsing of all 
ceiling price controls early in 1946, most 
traders are of the belief that such action 
will be the signal for upward price move- 
ments, and hence are increasing pressure 
on their supply sources for additional in- 
ventory replacements. By the same 
token, however, canners may find it more 
advantageous to carry over into the new 
year any unsold stocks they may have on 
hand, particularly in view of the added 
advantage of a lower tax base in 1946. 
The trade here has been much interested 
in talks made this week before mid- 
western canner groups by NCA’s presi- 
dent Frank A. Stare, predicting substan- 
tially broader markets for canned foods 
in the postwar years. 


THE OUTLOOK—Neither the wholesale 
grocery trade nor the chains and super 
markets have as yet succeeded in re- 
plenishing their inventories of most can- 
ned foods to satisfactory levels, and de- 
mand is expected to remain active right 
up to and through the industry confer- 
ence meetings in Atlantic City early in 
February. While distributors have built 
up their stocks of some canned foods to 
more satisfactory levels than was the 
case a few months back, they have not 
been able to buy as much as they needed, 
or hed expected in view of the substan- 
tial reducticas in Governmental takings 
from the current season’s packs. Hence, 
the shortage of canned fish will continue 
well into 1946, and possibly through that 
year, while the supply prospects on fruits 
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and a few vegetable items will not be as 
favorable as many in the trade had an- 
ticipated. In view of these trends, it is 
quite apparent that some of the talk of 
a few months back anent the probable 
early return of a “buyers’ market” will 
turn out to be merely wishful thinking. 


TOMATOES — With early-season pack 
predictions scaled down drastically as a 
result of the unfavorable growing and 
canning weather, no early relief in the 
tomato shortage is in prospect. Jobbers 
are seeking additional offerings from the 
Tri-States, but find few packers who are 
in position to do anything beyond their 
initial allocations. Buyers are likewise 


finding no success in placing business 


with midwestern canners, and the supply 
outlook on the Pacific Coast has turned 
definitely bad .. . Traders who are seek- 
ing additional supplies of tomato juice 
are finding this item, which appeared so 
plentiful just a few months back, veer- 
ing strongly to the short side. 


PEAS—With offerings of fancies and 
extra standards at a minimum, many 
buyers are viewing standards with in- 
creasing favor, and are taking these 
goods to meet immediate requirements. 
Talk of substantial quantities of the bet- 
ter grades being withheld from the mar- 
ket by canners continues, but nothing 
definite is known in this connection. The 
question will probably be answered with 
the turn of the year. 


CORN—The trade is getting deliveries 
of corn in better volume, but notwith- 
standing this relatively favorable situa- 
tion, and reports of heavy production this 
season, distributors are seeking addi- 
tional supplies, particularly in the higher 
quality ranges. Some trading is being 
done, although canners are by no means 
free sellers at this time. 


BEANS—With deliveries of top grade 
green beans far below trade needs buy- 
ers are now turning their attention to 
the South, hoping to get some additional 
supplies of extra standards from the late 
pack. 


SWEET POTATOES—With reports from 
the South unfavorable with respect to 
this season’s sweet potato pack, distribu- 
tors are seeking to cover minimum re- 
quirements from canners who did succeed 
in making a pack. 


SALMON—Highlighting the market this 
week was the beginning of a rather sub- 
stantial movement of new pack Colum- 
bia River salmon to the distributing 
trade here. Coming onto a market vir- 
tually bare of all grades of salmon, these 
goods have been doubly welcome, and are 
moving out readily into retail channels. 
The trade is hopeful of an early start to 
volume shipments of Alaska salmon, but 
indications still point to delayed arrivals 
from the Northwest. 


OTHER FISH—With sardine offerings 
still substantially curtailed, the trade is 
turning to California pilchards, which 
are in relatively good supply this season 
. . . Movement of tuna into distributing 
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channels continues short, but the tra: e 
is looking for increased shipments in t/ e 
near future. .. Shrimp offerings rema n 
few and far between. 


cITRUS—New pack citrus juices are b»- 
ginning to arrive from Florida, princ - 
pally blended’ and crange juices, with 
grapefruit juice shipments about due ito 
start. While some buyers are inclined 
to load up on blended and orange jvizes, 
anticipating a better market after the 
turn of the year, many distributors ave 
still “on the fence” with respect to in- 
ventory policies on citrus juices this sea- 
son. Demand for citrus segments, how- 
ever, will run far in excess of canners’ 
ability to pack this season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Shipments from 
the new pack, both from California and 
the Pacific Northwest, are arriving in 
good volume, and many fruits which have 
been absent from retailers’ shelves for 
many months are beginning to reappear. 
There is strong pressure on canners for 
additional commitments on all fruits in 
No. 2'%s, but whether or not the packers 
will be in position to make substantia! 
supplemental allocation after the turn 
of the year remains a matter of debate, 
The cutback in government buying, how- 
ever, has assured institutional jobbers 
of more plentiful supplies of No. 10s in 
most fruits. Many traders are of the 
opinion that early removal of price ceil- 
ings from some canned fruits, a matter 
of trade rumor for the past fortnight, 
will signalize an upward price movement, 
as demand for many lines still is far in 
excess of the supplies in sight at this 
time. 
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Not Anxious to Sell—Considering New 
Items of Production—To Lengthen Season 
and Hold Labor—Many New Canneries— 
Tomato Canning Drawing to a Close—Rains 
Helped Fall Spinach—Harvesting Olives-— 
Definite Labeling—-Demand for Fruits Cover 
the Whole List—-Bad Weather Hampers 
Sardine Canning 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Nov. 16, 1945 
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HOLDING—There seems to be a growi’ 
disposition here on the part of canne «, 
dried fruit operators and growers of sv i 
items as dry beans to hold part of th. r 
unsold stocks for marketing after Jan .- 
ary 1. This is undoubtedly for tax pi - 
poses and to take advantage of a y 
changes in price regulations that mig t 
be made. Unsold holdings are not lay e 
in any item and releases made after t @ 
first of the year will doubtless pre e 
even more welcome than at prese 
Final allotments of some wanted ite: s 
in canned foods are scheduled for 5s 
late a date as next March. 


NEW LINES—While the 1946 ecanni 
season is months in the future, so é 
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EET SEED 


Made To Order 


A field of N. K. & Co.'s Perfected Detroit as grown in the Red River 
Valley of North Dakota. Note uniformity and vigorous growth. 


Northrup, King & Co. produces two strains of Detroit Beet-- 
ib Perfected and Short Top. Perfected has the tall top, better 
for mechanical harvesting. The interior color of its root is 
more uniformly dark red and it holds its color better under 
adverse summer conditions. 


Detroit Short Top is used where mechanical harvesting 
is not a factor and where soil and moisture 
tend to make beets dark. Each of these 
strains serves a purpose and each has been 


D Sint carefully selected to fit specific needs. 
1934 A Line of Seeds for Conners 
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canners are already giving consideration 
to adding new lines to their output, with 
two factors given attention. The first of 
these is that of keeping plants busy over 
a longer period. The scarcity of laber 
has been one of the greatest drawbacks 
during the war period and canners oper- 
ating for but a short time during the 
season have been at a great disadvantage 
in attracting workers. Improvements in 
mechanical equipment have been one of 
the greatest factors in making the large 
packs possible with the limited labor sup- 
ply. Another reason why many wish to 
add new lines is the fact that the con- 
suming public is asking for canned prod- 
ucts that have been off the market for 
several years, and for others that have 
never been canned commercially. Many 
new canneries will be in operation in 
California in 1946 and not a few of these 
ar2 planned for year-around operation. 


TOMATO CANNING—The canning of to- 
matoes is still under way in a few plants, 
but harvesting has dropped off sharply 
on account of frequent showers and cool- 
er weather. Frost has been reported 
from a few districts and the end of the 
season seems in sight. Some items in the 
tomato list are still offered by quite a 
few canners, these being led by juice 
and puree. Scarcest are whole peeled 
tomatoes. The distributing trade in 
other parts of the country is looking to 
California for tomatoes and seems hope- 
full of getting some orders confirmed 
after the season definitely comes to an 
end, or right after the end of the year, 
at the latest. 


SPINACH—The packing of winter spin- 
ach is drifting along with the size of the 
output still an uncertain quantity. The 
recent rains have benefitted the crop and 
have not been heavy enough to interfere 
with harvesting. Most canners seem in- 
clined to wait until they have completed 
their packs before making sales, although 
some has been offered and accepted at 
the ceiling. 


OLIVES—The harvesting of olives is 
being rushed to get as much of the fruit 
off the trees as possible before there are 
heavy frosts. This work should be com- 
pleted earlier than usual as the crop is 
a very light one. The demand for the 
canned article has been stepped up of 
late because of the prospects of a light 
pack as well as the fact that consumption 
takes a spurt during the holiday season. 
A feature of the demand is the call for 
the large sizes, indicating that the pub- 
lic still has plenty to spend for food. 
This is one fruit where the label has to 
carry the full story about size. Except 
where packed in clear glass the container 
must carry a label with a cut or imprint 
representing the approximate size of the 
fruit, followed by a statement of the ap- 
proximate number of olives in the can 
and the size name. There are nine size 
names, ranging from “Small,” “Select,” 
or “Standard,” to “Super-Colossal.” 


FRUITS—The demand for canned fruits 
seems well divided as to varieties, if pine- 
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apple be excepted. Apricots, peaches, 
pears and plums have had a splendid call 
and there are no surpluses. Distributors 
in some localities are urging that ship- 
ments of pears be hurried and canners 
acknowledge that this fruit has not gone 
forward with the same dispatch as some 
other fruits, owing to carloading difii- 
culties. Some featured brands are not 
being offered this season, owing to the 
lighter syrup content made necessary, 
but there have been no complaints regis- 
tered that this is interfering with sales 
at retail. 


FIsH—News of the dissolution of the 
Office of Coordinator of Fisheries at the 
end of the year did not come as a sur- 


prise to canners, nor did it create any — 


decided wave of enthusiasm. Many in the 
trade comment on its success, especially 
in Alaska, and suggest that it would be 
well to continue the program in part, 
especially the pooling of plant facilities 
when short runs of fish are in prospect. 
Regulation will continue in the sardine 
industry until the end of the season. 

The canning of sardines continue to 
make good progress in California, with a 
pack of 2,166,335 cases to November 3rd, 
against 1,661,203 cases to a correspond- 
ing date last year. Bad weather has been 
experienced of late, but the increase in 
the showing: over last year is being well 
maintained. More of the pack this year 
is running to 1-lb. Talls than last year, 
at the expense of 1-lb Ovals. In the San 
Francisco, or Northern District, and the 
Central District, centering around Mon- 
terey, there is not much of a spread 
between the pack of the two styles, but 
in the Southern District the pack of Talls 
is almost four times that of Ovals. 
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Hot Weather Holding Back Oysters—Record 

Heat—But More Oysters Produced—None 

Canned—Shrimp Pack Way Off This Season 

—Bulk Going to Raw Shippers—Crabs 
Continue 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., 16, 1945. 


OYSTERS—This is the third month of 
the Fall season that has an “R” and 
while we should be having cold weather, 
yet the “R” in the months do not boost 
the demand for oysters to any great ex- 
tent when it is offset by the Indian Sum- 
mer weather that we are having. 

Frank T. Cobe, our weatherman said 
that Tuesday, Nov. 13, was the hottest 
Nov. 13 in 75 years that the weather bu- 
reau has been in existence in Mobile. 
The mercury hit 82.3 degrees. 

This was eight-tenths degree hotter 
than the heat wave of 81.5 degrees re- 
corded Nov. 13, 1916. 

Earlier in the week, Nov. 11, a record- 
breaking temperature of 82 degrees was 
recorded. 
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Average temperature for Nov. 13 
59 degrees with the 31 degrees in 191: 
lowest recorded in Mobile. 

Last year, the Nov. 13 maximum ten - 
perature was 76 degrees with a mini- 
mum of 54 degrees. 

There were more oysters produced i) 
this section last week than the previous 
week. 

Oysters are not fat enough to can yet 
and even if they were the weather is 
too hot now, as the weather has to be 
cold enough for oysters to remain fresh 
three or four days out of the water, 
which is not the case at present. 

SHRIMP—When one looks at the re-- 
ords of the shrimp pack for the past five 
years and sees where the pack for each 
of these years ran from 386.149 to 
747,853 standard cases, we commence to 
wonder if we are going to get out even 
a 150,000 case pack this season. Becanse 
up to Nov. 3, 1945, the pack so far this 
season, has only been 85,549 cases, as 
compared with 226,357 cases canned dur- 
ing the same period last season and 
331,751 cases canned the previous season, 

Shrimp production in se*tion 
dropped off last week over the previous 
week. Louisiana produced 3,331 barrels. 
Alabama 521 barrels, Biloxi, Miss., 3,052 
barrels and Galveston, Texas, 20 barrels. 

Of the 6,924 barrels of shrimp received 
in this section last week, the canneries 
received only 715 barrels, which is little 
better than ten percent. The balance all 
went to the raw dealers. The production 
of shrimp this season is lighter than last 
season, but somehow or other, the can- 
neries don’t seem to be getting the same 
proportion from the amount of shrimp 
that has been produced, which has cut 
the pack down to a little over a quarter 
of what the pack was last season. 

In October, 1944, there were 82,299 
barrels of shrimp produced in this sec- 
tion of which amount the canneries re- 
ceived 32,480 barrels, whereas in October 
1945 there were 46,490 barrels produced 
of which the canneries only received 
7,188 barrels. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 

FLORIDA—(Apalachicola Gulf Are:), 
40,900 pounds. Fernandina 40,490 
pounds, Mayport 30,600 pounds, New 
Symrna 22,100: pounds, St. Augusti»a 
99,700 pounds. 

GEORGIA—Brunswick 68,100 poun: s 
Darien & Valona 30,100 pounds, ‘t. 
Marys 17,500 pounds, Thunderbolt 4 °,- 
800 pounds. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Beaufort 14, 0 
pounds. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Atlantic 17 
000 pounds, Beaufort 75,000 poun ;, 
Morehead City 20,700 pounds, Southp: ‘t 
35,300 pounds. 


HARD CRABS — There wer more h: 
crabs produced in Louisiana last w: 
than the previous week, but less cr: ) 
were produced in Biloxi, Miss., last w« 
than the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 245,870 pounds |» : 
week and Biloxi 4,100 pounds. 
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You still have time! In December, your employees’ 
allotments to the Victory Loan through your com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan offer a final chance to 
help speed the proud homecoming of our fighting 
men—and do all in medical power for our hospital- 
‘zed heroes! 


\lake December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
lrive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 
javings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 
zation for fast, last minute action! 


Resolicit every employee to buy 
the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


and the 
HOME STRETCH 
for YOU! 


The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond — 
better than actual cash because it earns interest —is 
a strong building stone toward the secure future of 
every employee-purchaser ! 


From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 
interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—keep 
Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 
Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 
Also an active aid in assuring pros- 
perity to your nation, your employees 
—and your own industry! 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE SUBSIDY 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has adjusted its canned grapefruit juice 
subsidy offer of June 21, 1945, to reflect 
more accurately canners’ costs of raw 
fruit on which subsidy payments are 
based. 

This action, effective November 9, 
1945, was taken under an amendment to 
the original subsidy offer to assure all 
canners of reimbursement on a com- 
parable basis. The original method of 
computing “seasonal fruit costs” did not 
reimburse canners who had made sales 
in civilian channels before November 10, 
1944, on a basis which was comparable 
to the reimbursement received by can- 
ners who had not made such sales before 


_ that date. This change affects only those 


canners who made such sales before No- 
vember 10, 1944. 


In computing a canner’s seasonal fruit 
cost, the quantities of grapefruit juice 
sold in civilian channels each month be- 
fore November 10, 1944, will now be de- 
ducted from the respective month’s total 
production. This deduction is in addi- 
tion to the deductions, provided in the 
original offer, of sales of juice to Gov- 
ernment agencies and for export. 


SUGAR FOR FROZEN CITRUS 


Packers of frozen citrus segments will 
have a sugar allowance of one pound of 
sugar for each eight pounds of fruit they 
process, the OPA has announced. Previ- 
ously, there was no sugar allowance for 
frozen citrus segments since the War 
Food Administration until recently pro- 
hibited this production. The action, ef- 
fective November 17, 1945, applies to 
these packs regardless of the amount of 
fruit packed per container. 

The amendment also provides that 
packers of dried prunes may pack with 
a syrup density up to 29.9 degrees brix 
instead of being limited to 25.9 degrees 
as previously provided. This change, 
OPA said, is made because reports from 
the industry and the Department of 
Agriculture indicate that the previous 
maximum syrup density would be ex- 
ceeded in some circumstances even with- 
out the addition of sugar. Packs of fresh 
prunes will still be limited to a syrup 
density of 25.9 degrees brix. 


NEW CONVEYING UNIT 


Requires No Guides for Turning Corners 

To meet present day needs for flexi- 
bility in conveying equipment, a *small 
powered belt conveyor unit, in 10’, 5’ and 
3’ lengths has been developed by Island 
Equipment Corp., 101 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

These units can be coupled together to 
make as long a conveyor system as may 
be wanted. They can, due to their short 
lengths, be twisted around to form any 
shape—will convey on the level, up or 
down grade. Two sections will make a 
30° turn—three sections 60°, and four 
sections 90°. 

The space that naturally forms where 


two fixed parallel ends meet when these 


are turned at different angles, is cleverly 
taken care of by a patented set of differ- 
ential rolls that can quickly and easily 


be dropped in place between the two 
units. As the conveyed material passes 
over these rolls, it is guided into the next 
conveyor and so on to the end of the 
system. 

No guides are required, at any point, 
to keep material being conveyed from 
jumping or running off the belt. They 
travel from one end of the system to the 
other, around curves, up or down grade, 
without any guides or attention. 

The entire assembly or system (from 
one end to the other) can be instantane- 
ously controlled from the unloading end, 
by positive push button control. 


OPENS BRANCH 
R. G. Lafaye Co., New Orleans food 
brokers, have opened a branch office in 
Mobile, under the management of Pierce 
W. Rankin. 


The 6th Edition 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"Al Course in Canning” 
anning 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


WEST COAST NOTES 


BACK FROM ATC 


Robert B. McCleary, president of tiie 
Wilson-McCleary Co., Seattle food brok- 
ers, is back on the job after 4% years 
of service as a Major in the Army Trans- 
portation Corps, serving in the Aleutians 
and the ETO. 


RESEARCH WORK—Canners are inter- 
ested in the announcement of a Western 
food machinery firm to the effect that it 
is planning to spend a million dollars a 
year in research work. Recent develop- 
ments include the perfection of an auto- 
matic cherry pitter, an olive pitter which 
leaves a hole in the fruit smaller than 
the diameter of the pit, a rotary peach 
pitter automatically pitting and slicing 
35 boxes of fruit an hour, and an im- 
proved pear peeler which peels, halves, 
stems, cores and trims at the rate of 15 
boxes an hour. Useful to growers, can- 
ners and warehousemen alike is an ac: 
cordion conveyor, which is at once port- 
able, flexible, extensible and collapsible. 
A speed sprayer which sprays orchards 
effectively and saving 85 percent in labor 
costs is but one item for growers. 


MEETING—A meeting of stockholders 
of Hunt Foods, Inc., will be held at Hay- 
ward, Calif., Nov. 19, to vote on a pro- 
posed merger with the California Con- 
serving Co., Inc. Following the merger, 
M. E. Wangenheim, president of Cali- 
fornia Conserving is slated to become 
president of Hunt Foods; Frederick R. 
Weisman, will become executive vice- 
president of the organization, and Norton 
Simon will continue as chairman of the 
board. 


ENGAGED—Mr. and Mrs. Elwood Camp- 
bell Boobar of Hillsborough, Calif., have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Janet, to Robert P. Morgan, 
of the United States Army, who has re- 
turned from two years in Europe. Mr. 
Boobar is interested in the canning and 
distribution of food products, with of- 
fices in San Francisco, operating as ! |- 
wood C. Boobar & Co. 


CORN CANNING 


Troe Comoranyw Westminster, Ma. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
: SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 


- 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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STOKES 
TOMATO SEED 
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BRILLIANCE, ENDURANCE, TONNAGE 


\ 


THE 


The Stokes strain of this great American tomato is in its 10th generation 
of single plant selection. We have bred for size, depth, smooth shoulder, 
and high production. The result is a dual purpose tomato—market 


and cannery. Contracts against 1946 harvest are now being written. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


“Tomato Greeders 
Seruing the Vudustry Since 1887 


VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


LIANT ° STOKESDALE ° MASTER MARGLOBE ° RUTGERS 
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PROGRESS RESEARCH 


BEAN YIELDS IN NEW YORK 
STATE 


High yields were secured from several 
strains of Refugee-type beans this past 
season in tests carried on by canning 
crops specialists at the N. Y. State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, and growth 
was not checked by leafhoppers which 
appeared to cause severe injury to mar- 
ket-type beans. 

Five leading strains of Refugee beans 
and several of the leading varieties of 
fresh market beans, which have also 
been used for canning the last five years, 
were grown in tests at the Experiment 
Station. Excellent stands of all varieties 
were obtained, but early in the season 
all of the market varieties showed a 
cupping or curling under of the leaves 
and a dwarfing of the plants apparently 
due to the feeding of the bean or potato 
leafhopper, a condition that prevailed in 
most of the bean-growing areas of the 
State. 

The injury appeared most severe on 
Long Green, Tendergreen, Bountiful, 
Stringless Greenpod, and Keystonian and 
to a lesser extent on Stringless Black 
Valentine and Logan, with yields rang- 
ing from 716 pounds to the acre for 
Long Green to 4,008 pounds for Logan. 
The normal range of yield for market- 
type beans is from 2,000 to 4,000 pounds 
to the acre. 

All five strains of the Refugee-type 
beans showed little leafhopper injury, 
and yields were obtained ranging from 
6,810 pounds to the acre for Medal to 
10,130 pounds for Sensation 1066 and 
10,168 pounds for Sensation 1071. These 
yields are said to compare favorably 
with yields of these varieties in other 
years. 

“Difficulty in getting pickers and the 
increased use of Tendergreen for the 
fresh bean market with surpluses used 
for canning contributed to a decline in 
production of Refugee-type beans during 
the war years,” according to Prof. W. 
T. Tapley. “However,” he continues, 
“increased plantings of Refugee for can- 
ning are anticipated for 1946, as the 
Refugee type is noted for its excellent 
flavor and its production of round pods 
well adapted to canning where small 
pod sizes are desired.” 


MODERN PH AND CHLORINE 
CONTROL 


A completely revised edition of the 
Taylor combination handbook and cata- 
log, contains both simple and technical 
explanations of the meaning of pH con- 
trol; specific discussions of the applica- 
tion of pH, chlorine and phosphate con- 
trol to 35 industries; the precautions to 
be observed in making determinations; 
and descriptions of all Taylor outfits. 
Copy free on request from W. A. Taylor 
& Co., 7300 York Road, Balto. 4, Md. 
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IT PAYS TO MULCH 
STRAWBERRY BEDS 


Advantages of mulching the straw- 
berry bed, with the approach of winter, 
are reviewed in a reminder to growers 
by F. A. Gilbert, assistant extension 
specialist in pomology at the New Jer- 
sey College of Agriculture and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

These advantages include less likeli- 
hood of winter injury to plants, pre- 
vention of soil erosion by wind and rain, 
and less danger to heaving caused by 
rapid freezing and thawing of the soil, 
according to Gilbert. Salt hay is the 
best material available in New Jersey 
for strawberry mulch, he says, although 
straw or spoiled hay also are acceptable 
if free from weed seeds. 

“To get best results from mulching, 
apply the material after the plants have 
had enough time to mature and before 
severe freezes set in,” advises Gilbert. 
“In New Jersey the recommended time 
is when the ground has frozen solid 
enough for a truck to be driven over it. 
Normally, this freezing will occur some- 
time in late November or early Decem- 
ber. 

“Apply 1% to 2 tons per acre to both 
the row and the middles. For the home 
garden, 50 to 60 pounds will be enough 
to cover about 500 square feet of straw- 
berry bed. Put on enough so that no 
plants are visible, but don’t overdo it 
by applying mulch too thickly.” 


THREE-TIME MILKING 
STEPS UP PRODUCTION 


If labor is available, and the dairyman 
is in a milk shortage area, one means of 
getting more milk is to switch to three 
times a day milking. This suggestion 
comes from Enos J. Perry, extension 
specialist in dairy husbandry at the New 
Jersey College of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Station. 

“Dairymen who are in the habit of 
milking twice daily can switch to milk- 
ing their cows three times in 24 hours, 
and increase the daily yield from 10 to 
20 per cent,” Perry says. 

“Ideally, there should be eight hours 
between milkings. Some dairymen who 
have to depend on considerable hired 
help recommend 11 P.M., 7 A.M. and 3 
P.M. as the best hours. This schedule 
permits men to go to an evening meet- 
ing or a movie, and does not require too 
early rising. Other owners do not hold 
to the eight-hour periods, and some milk 
at 5 A.M., 1 P.M. and 7 P.M., believ- 
ing that these hours fit in better with 
field work demands.” 

“Of course a little more grain and 
roughage will be needed,” Perry adds. 
“Milking three times a day means cows 
should be fed three times a day. Three 
timing also helps udder health by pre- 
venting overloading the delicate udder 
tissues of the heavy milking cows. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOODS LIQUOR 
MEASURED FOR NUTRITIONAL 
VALUE 


National Canners Association and Can Man- 

ufacturers Institute Have Sponsored Exten- 

sive Research Project at Five American 
Universities 


Canned foods have been the subject 
of an extensive research project con- 
ducted at five great American Universi- 
ties and jointly sponsored by the Nation- 
al Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute. Exhaustive ex- 
periments have determined that the 
liquid content of canned vegetables and 
fruits have, in general, the same pro- 
portionate amount of vitamins by weight 
as the solid portions. ' 

These findings are of practical die- 
tetic importance, since they emphasize 
the value of the canning process which 
gives the consumer all of the nutrient- 
laden liquid in which the food is cooked. 
They also stress the need of educating 
the public to save and serve the liquid 
portions of canned foods, because of 
their high nutritional value. 

Results of the research study are be- 
ing publicized in a series of advertise- 
ments by the Can Manufacturers Insti- 


_ tute in 24 leading medical, home econon- 


ics and dietetic publications. 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE 
AWARDS 


A total of 204 Continental Can Com- 
pany employees in the Chicago area, each 
with a record of 25 years or more con- 
tinuous service with the company, were 
awarded ruby embellished service pins, 
a certificate for a 21-jewel Elgin watch, 
and a certificate of membership in the 
Continental Veterans Club, at a reception 
and dinner held in the Red Lacquer oom 
of the Palmer House, Saturday, Noven- 
ber 10. 


Sidney J. Steele, vice chairman of the 
board of directors and one of the pio- 
neers of the company, presente: the 
awards. 


Among the awards were two in : °cog- 
nition of 50 years service with Con- 
tinental and predecessor companies. One 
went to Vincent Dergin, of the ‘ tock- 
yards plant, and the other was aw irded 
posthumously to John Butler, whe died 
recently and who also was employed in 
the Stockyards plant. The fifty-yea gift 
is known as the President’s Awar and 
though its value is fixed, it may take 
different forms. 

The Company points out that wi 1 ap- 
proximately 4,000 persons now ©. its 
Chicago pay-roll, the 204 veterans com- 
prise about five per cent of the present 
personnel. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


Makes Prior Methods Obsolete All \ NS. 


SEPARATOR 


WZ 


@ The heart of the Indiana Pumpkin System is the Indiana Pumpkin 
A oher Quality Wilter. If you pack pumpkin or are interested in doing so, you should 
know about this wilter and the effective production system that can be —— 6 8 a ) 2 
arranged about it. Get our special bulletin and learn how other 
packers have shattered old conceptions of cost—and are packing a 
er Cost. finer grade of pumpkin than ever before. 


Pu Pack at 
vazingly 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 


Ppresentatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 


Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


NORWEGIAN FISH IMPORTS 


Due to reallocation of the exportable 
surplus of Norway brisling, the quantity 
of brisling allocated for U. S. import 
from the 1945 pack of Norwegian canned 
fish has been decreased from a previ- 
ously announced 100,000 cases to about 
67,500 cases. To offset this reduction the 
quantity of sild intended for U. S. im- 
port from Norway has been increased 
to about 207,500 cases from the previ- 
ously announced 175,000 cases. Kippered 
herring importation from Norway will 
remain unchanged at about 100,000 cases. 
Total allocation of these three species 
will thus amount to the same number of 
cases previously announced—375,000. 


Anticipated import of these species of 
canned fish from Norway was announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
October 2, 1945. That announcement 
also stated that each of the three species 
of fish would be allocated to qualified 
U. S. importers on the basis of their 
prewar importations of the respective 
types into the United States during the 
base period of 1935-39, inclusive. This 
provision remains unchanged, as does 
that which permits each importer to se- 
lect any three consecutive years of the 
base period for his own base period. 


APPLE SET-ASIDES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has amended the apple order, War Food 
Order 143, increasing from 10 to 20 
percent the quantity of smaller apples 
(sizes 175 or 180) that may be substi- 
tuted in the set-aside of Winesaps and, 
in addition, authorized a like percentage 
substitution in the set-aside of New- 
towns. 

The amendment, No. 1, effective No- 
vember 10, 1945, also extends the set- 
aside provision for Newtowns to the 
Wenatches-Okanogan District and _ to 
that portion of the Yakima-Hood River 
District in the State of Washington. 
Under the original order, Newtowns were 
required to be set-aside only in the Hood 


River area. The amendment also permits 
a handler who sells to a Governmental 
agency a lot of Winesap or Newtown 
apples, of sizes other than those required 
to be set-aside, to receive credit for such 
sale against the required set-aside quan- 
tity of the respective variety. 


WPB STATISTICS EXHIBIT 


To acquaint industry with the wealth 
of statistical information collected by 
the War Production Board and its prede- 
cessor agencies, the Civilian Production 
Administration will establish a statistical 
research room for a_ six-week period, 


November 19 through December 28, 1945. . 


The exhibits will be open Monday 
through Friday of each week, from 9 
A.M., to 5 P.M., in the Social Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

During the war government received 
from industry factual reports on such 
matters as production, materials con- 
sumption and inventories which were in- 
valuable in planning production for mili- 
tary needs and for the civilian economy. 

Exhibits will include some material 
which could not be published during the 
war for reasons of military security, or 
could not be made available previously 
because of the pressure of war work 
upon WPB’s statistical staff. 


CORROSION PREVENTION 


Corrosion of floors and equipment can 
now be stopped. Strong caustics and 
cleaning agents and the corrosive acids 
of refrigerants and processing operators 
are successfully resisted by a new plasti- 
cized resin coating known as “Acid-Caus- 
ticbond,” developed by The Wilbur & 
Williams Company of Boston. This coat- 
ing has been field-tested for several 
years against strong caustics, and cor- 
rosive acid conditions and is now avail- 
able in several colors, including very 
Light Gray and Ivory Tan. It is brush 
applied for air drying; specially for- 
mulated also for tank interiors and other 
submerged surfaces. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. ~- 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SALT IS IMPORTANT! 


@ Are you using the right 
grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


CMI’s Educational Program Features 


“ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE” 


Million Students Will Learn the Value oi 
Tin Cans Used in Homemaking 


The Can Manufacturers Institute i: 
continuing its successful educationa’ 
campaign throughout the schools witli 
the third in a series of lessons called 
“The Evolution of Our National and 
Family Income.” This chapter “All 
Through the House,” contains a wealth 
of interesting material for homemakers 
and future homemakers. It gives ma- 
terial to supplement the textbooks used 
in the study of homemaking. 

Before the series was prepared the 
subject matter was discussed with an 
advisory committee of educators who felt 
that this chapter should stress methods 
and information that save time and 
energy. It was prepared for use in 
study of care and improvement of the 
home with emphasis on decoration, paint- 
ing, general upkeep and control of pests. 


It includes a study of budgets showing’ 


how to utilize time, money and effort to 
the best advantage. 

Today’s research-tested steel and tin 
containers protect the original quality 
of housekeeping supplies. They give 
protection against change, deterioration 
and evaporation of the product in stor- 
age. The contents of these supplies are 
safe from light, air and loss through 
breakage and the can cost is negligible. 

This program is prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service in coopera- 
“a0 with Can Manufacturers Institute, 
ne. 


MERGER 

National Institutional Food Suppliers’ 
Association has dissolved, with its mem- 
bership entering the ranks of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, it was announced this week by 
Sherman J. Sexton, Chicago, who has 
been president of the institutional whole- 
salers’ group. 

Coincidentally, National-American re- 
vealed that it has set up four special 
committees to conduct research in the 
institutional, service, cash-and-carry, ard 
voluntary group wholesaling fields. 


answers based on your in- 
dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. DY-10, 


November 19, 
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e Also want Caser parts. 


~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


here is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
eq) pment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
wh le fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
mit yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
ned help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
raics, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etec., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 40 place Peeling Table for tomatoes, Food 
Machinery type, completely rebuilt, only used short time this 
season. D. Thompson Swing, Price, Md. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Horix Model HB-18 valve Automatic 
Rotary Juice Filling Machine. Complete with motor-drive, new- 
est worm-type infeed, Preheater and Case Unscrambler. Stain- 
less Steel contact parts throughout. Equipment new and never 
installed. Standard price. Immediate delivery. The Knouse 
Corp., Peach Glen, Pa. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Brand new 500-gallon Stain- 
less Steel Tank for mixing or storage purposes, with 2-piece 
hinged cover, dished bottom with opening in center, and stand. 
Complete, never used, priced to sell. Adv. 4593, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—CASE CONVEYOR—Brand new Wheel Type 
Gravity Case Conveyor, with 45° and 90° Curves and Adjustable 
Stands, never been used, can be shipped immediately. Adv. 4594, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & § Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


LIQUIDATING HUGE STOCK OF CHEMICAL, Food and 
Process Equipment. FMC gigantic building confiscated to make 
way for model housing. Forced to move tons of equipment. Will 
cut prices drastically to save terrific removal expenses. Kettles, 
Tanks, Mixers, Mills, Pulverizers, Grinders, Presses, Stills, 
Evaporators, Filters, Dryers, Fillers, Labelers, Packing and 
Handling Equipment. Send us your inquiry or ask for complete 
detailed inventory list. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 E. 9th 
St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tom:'o and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-! ,or Belt Conveyors $600.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Sea’, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 
for: $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40°. of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
del’ vy. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Col bus 7, Ohio. 


WANTED—Retorts, Crates and M & §S Filler for filling 1 lb. 
cans; also 1 Steam Vegetable Peeling Outfit complete. Albert 
F. Goetze, Inc., 2401 Sinclair Lane, Baltimore 13, Md. 


WANTED—Good used Pfaudler or Food Machinery Steam 
Vegetable Peeler. Advise condition and price. Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Quality Food, Inc., Milton, Pa. 


WANTED—FMC Single Bean Grader, No. 3 or No. 4 size, 
motor or pulley driven. State age, condition. Allen Canning Co., 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


WANTED—Used Rotary or Chain Dryers; also Continuous 
Cookers, Screw Presses, Dewaterers, Disintegrators and Grind- 
ers. Adv. 4595, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


FRANCHISE GRANT POST WAR—Manufacturing, Sales 
and Distribution rights. If interested write Mrs. Bentzen’s 
Danish Cookie Co., Inc., 2700 Geary Blvd., San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Flash Pasteurized Filtered Fruit and Berry 
Juices, 5 gallon cans, Montmorency Cherry, Black Raspberry, 
Red Raspberry, Elderberry, Damson Plum, Red Currant, Con- 
cord Grape, Crabapple and Apple Juice. Also Grape Pulp. Prices 
upon request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


! 2 SALE—20 boxes of Labeler parts, to be sold in one lot; 
1} Heater; 1 No. 2 Caser; 2 No. 5 Pea Recleaners, low price. 
All nds of parts for canning machinery. Keep our name on 
fil L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


! ~~ SALE—One Worthington 9 x 10 Triplex Pump designed 
ori; ally for a maximum pressure of 100 lbs. with capacity 
355 PM. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


I } SALE—Horix Haller 14-spout Filler; Ermold 6-wide 
La! y, Liquid O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labeler, 
Se Semi-automatic Labelers, all capacities and sizes; Heil 
20: ‘entury Bottle Rinser; Eight used Copper and Stainless 
Stc  Jacketed Kettles; Five glass lined Tanks and Concen- 
tre ; all this in our stock at Buffalo can be shipped imme- 
dic». Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 
N, Phone: Amherst 2100. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4576, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of plant located in Tennessee. Must have 
experience in supervising all phases of canned food production, 
including personnel supervision. Experience in canning toma- 
toes, tomato products, beans, field peas, turnip greens, spinach, 
potatoes, and preserves essential. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Adv. 4578, The Canning Trade. 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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Their use means a larger profit for 
the canner because they thresh peas 
and lima beans more efficiently and 
permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


By Invitation Member 


WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


MACHINE CO 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1.880 


KREWAUNEE 


WANTED—Aggressive responsible man for Manager of 
large Pacific Coast frozen food canning plant. Exceptiona| 
opportunity, exceptional salary. Adv. 4586, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canned Foods Field Buyer for Eastern Terr:- 
tory. Should be acquainted with canners in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Tri-State areas. Statement of references and 
other particulars will be kept confidential. Adv. 4588, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Fieldman for year around position 
with a reliable Western pea canner. Must be capable of 
handling contracting, grower problems, planning and directing 
growing and harvest operations. Excellent opportunity in a 
growing concern. Adv. 4589, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Manager to take complete charge produc- 
tion end of Maraschino Cherry Plant. State age and experience. 
Adv. 4591, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Field Man experienced in mapping out 
grower plan from seed to harvest, assist growers with their 
problems. Successful record both contracting and buying can- 
ning crops. Adv. 4596, The Canning Trade. 


SMILE AWHILE 


Incorporated 1924 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ON HIS LAST LAP 


At a country theatre they were playing “The Forty Thieves,” 
and as the company only numbered eight the entry of the rob- 
bers into the cave was augmented by their passing out at the 
back of the stage and entering again at the front. 

Unfortunately, one of the robbers walked with a limp, and 
when he had entered five times a voice from the gallery cried: 
“Stick to it, Hoppy; last lap.” 


- =- 


Little David came running to’ his father with a shout of 
triumph. “Look, Daddy, I pulled this cornstalk up all by 
myself.” 

His father patted him on the back and said, “What a strong 
boy you are!” 

“Sure,” responded the little fellow, “—and the whole world 
had hold of the other end!” 


HIS MATCH 


He was one of those fresh young city fellows, given to the 
use of slang. At the breakfast table, desiring the milk, he 
exclaimed: “Chase the cow this way, please.” 

“Here, Mary,” said the farmer’s wife, “take the cow down to 
where the calf is bawling.” 


An officer in the South Pacific, who has been overseas fo :r- 
teen months, received a letter from his wife recently tell: ig 
about a prayer their little four-year-old daughter made: 

“Dear Lord,” the child began, “please send me a little b: oy 
brother, so we will have something to surprise Daddy w ‘h 
when he gets home.” 


“Private,” ordered the officer, “you are to patrol this bric se 
which I believe is mined, and let me know when it blows up.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the private. “But how shall I let you knov : 

“Here is a whistle,” the officer explained. “Blow it fo: a 
signal.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “But when shall I blow it—going 
up or coming down?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


*so Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


ACENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis)iolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, II. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars lMachine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. iubins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 

Berli pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

ne Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
oc 


inery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Hamil Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

FP. H jsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. | ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Co. AND CARRIERS. 

Ber! pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Isla: ipment Corp., New York City 

Foo inery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

La t ‘at & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Po} Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

A ns & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc OR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
oman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
iyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ipment Corp., New York City 
tat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

ns & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ORS, Hydraulic. 


Be: oman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

= yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Continuous, Agitating. 

ay nine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ch Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ss iyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

He: \inery Corporation, Hoopeston, 

og -opper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
i ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“SNNING TRADE 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc,, Baltimore, Md, 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., 
General Machinery Corp., H ton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Cc., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course’ in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning eee. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York ‘City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chica 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Il 2 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

& Co., Chicago, 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, IIl. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cont 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haver Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conr 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’’ CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“The Original Crader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE ANNING TRADE - November 19, 1945 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 


belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


A-K-Ro®Ns & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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‘PRODUCING — “SEED, 


THE old saying, “There’s no substi- 
tute for experience,” applies with special | 
force to improving seeds. " 


The Rogers organization is particularly 
well fortified with experience . . . experi- 
ence in the breeding, selection, production 
and distribution of improved strains of: 
peas, beans and sweet corn. Shown here 
are some Rogers keymen. Each has had 
special training . . . has proven ability . . . 
has a record of success in his special field. 
These men jealously guard the slogan, 4 
“Blood tells.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 4 
308 West Washington Street 4 
Chicago 6 cee Illinois 


Peas * Beans * Sweet Corn 


VVC 


eT 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS serve THE NATION 


\ 4 
K. D. ROSE E. M. ROSE 
president Vice President 
0. J. sAWIN J. L. SAW IN 
Vice Pres- & Treas. Secretary 
qT. T- HOPKINS BERT WILSON GEO. SAWIN 
Cae production Manager Sales Corn Production : 
HARVEY MAUTH M. E. HUGH pORR GORDON STERNKE 
oe Corn Breeder & Sales Plant Pathologist Sales Sales 3 


